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The PhD Path — 


A love of learning drives Oberlin gr 
to seek out the highest degree 


duates 


THINK ONE PERSON CAN CHANGE THE WORLD? 


what 13,000 people can do for Oberlin students 


Friendships for a lifetime The tools to 
A feeling of A rigorous, wide-ranging education start changing An Oberlin degree 
accomplishment A sense of direction in life the world 


Whatever you can do, or dream you can, MBXXew — Goethe 


Each year, nearly 13,000 parents, friends, and alumni like you support Oberlin students through 
gifts to The Oberlin Fund. This year, your generosity raised more than $4.3 million dollars to sus- 
tain an educational environment where ideas thrive and creativity flourishes. You also ensured that 
Oberlin can continue its tradition of educational access by meeting 100 percent of demon- 
strated need for all enrolled students. 


You made the difference for Oberlin students. Thanks to gifts like yours, Commencement is not 


only an ending, but the beginning of something great. 


Thank you for your support of The Oberlin Fund. 


. TI [EK 50 West Lorain Street, Oberlin. OH 44074 
‘ Telephone: (440) 775-8550 
OBERLIN Toll-free in the United States: (800) 693-3167 


FUND 


-mail: oberlin.fund@oberlin.edu 


Make your gift online: www.oberlin.edu/oberlinfund 
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12 Paths to Knowledge 


Why do Oberlin graduates continue to earn more PhDs than do graduates of all other bac- 
calaureate colleges? Former students say it has to do with a campus climate that cultivates 
intellectual excitement. / by Jim Lawless 


Re. 18 Pedal Pushers 


y Bookshelf Inspired by the “do-it yourself” philosophy of Oberlin’s Bike Co-Op, Class of 2002 graduates 
riz | crit open similar shops in cities throughout the country. / by Peter Meredith '02 


20 Commencement / Reunion 2005 


30 24 Testing the SAT 


Alumni Notes ls adding a timed essay to the SAT a good gauge of writing ability? Not necessarily, say teachers 
of writing, who say it denies students the time to think and reflect. / by Anne Trubek ’88 
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INSIDE OBERLIN 


Building on Success 


IN THIS ISSUE OF THE ALUMNI MAGAZINE, you will see 
coverage of Commencement and Reunion, which 
included the first outdoor Illumination in four years! 
[ was privileged, during Commencement exercises on 
May 30, to present the Alumni Medal to retired 
Alumni Association Executive Director Midge Wood 
Brittingham. 
Paired with the tradition of Commencement at 
Oberlin is change, particularly among the College's 
leadership and senior staff. Robert Lemle 75 was named chair of the College's 
Board of Trustees, assuming the position from outgoing chair Thomas 
Klutznick ’61. In May, Oberlin experienced the sad loss of one its staunchest 
supporters, Jim Pohlman 54, a member of the Board of Trustees since 1986 
and a champion of all things Oberlin. 

Harry Hirsch arrived this summer from Macalester College as the new 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences. Linda Gates, former associate dean 
of students at Oberlin, was appointed the new dean of students, while long- 
time faculty member Al MacKay began serving as the College's new provost, 
responsible for implementing the College's new Strategic Plan. The introduc- 
tion of new ways of thinking at Oberlin is nicely balanced with ongoing College 
tradition. 

The Executive Board of the Alumni Association used its annual planning 
meeting in June to revisit the Alumni Association’s Strategic Plan, which was 
first written in 1999. We examined it in the context of the College’s new 
Strategic Plan, starting with the most basic question: “How can the Alumni 
Association add value to Oberlin College?” By using standard strategic plan- 
ning tools, we have updated our goals through 2010, identifying specific 
objectives under each goal. In September, during Alumni Council weekend, 
our various committees and affiliate groups will consider how these aspirations 
fit with their own work and define the metrics that will measure our objectives. 

Your Alumni Association remains vibrant. Regional activities are occurring 
throughout the country, and volunteers are working hard to support Oberlin’s 
goals through admissions work, career services support, and fundraising. The 
Oberlin Fund posted a record year—exceeding its $4.3 million goal—and the 
College hopes to build on this success by increasing the percentage of alumni 
who participate, as well as the overall dollar amount given. 

It is always the vision of the Alumni Association to provide a lifelong com- 
munity for students and alumni, to be an effective partner in supporting 
Oberlin’s academic and artistic excellence, and to enhance commitment to 
Oberlin’s historic values and community service. As | complete my term as 
president of the Alumni Association, I believe that we are making good 
progress toward this vision. 


LEANNE Cupp WAGNER ‘76 
President, Alumni Association 
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Letters 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes mail from readers. Please address your comments to Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 145 W. Lorain St, Oberlin, OH 44074-1089, e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu, 
P: 440.775.8182, F: 440.775.6575. The editor reserves the right to edit for clarity and space. Additional letters may appear on OAM’s web site at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


e LOW-INCOME HOUSING? 

| must be missing something or I’m just one 
cynical leftover hippie. | read “Three’s 
Company’ (Spring 2005) with sincere inter- 
est. The housing/retail East College Street 
project makes sense and seems to have a 
solid base. | hiccupped a little when the fig- 
ure of $30,000 was quoted in the range of 
low-to-moderate income levels, but my hic- 
cup turned into a full bore choke when I ran 
across the half-page ad indicating 25 units 
available beginning at $140,000! There must 
really be more wealth in and around Oberlin 
than meets the eye. I can't help but wonder 
if the success of this project wil! more likely 
secure a future of “sustainable” gentrifica- 
tion than healthy renovation. 


Michael H. Lubas ’69 


Rochester, N.Y. — 


Project partner Josh Rosen replies: Between 25 and 
30 percent of the building's residential units will be 
held at affordable rents as defined by HUD. They are 
separate from the 25 units listed at market rates. 


e THANKS, MR. SCHULZ 

| was ecstatic to find Bill Schulz ‘71 on the 
cover of the Winter issue and to later learn 
that he would deliver the Commencement 
address. This past spring, | had the opportu- 
nity to intern at Amnesty's USA headquarters. 
While helping to research human rights 
violations and draft reports, | often caught 
glimpses of Mr. Schulz but had no idea he 


| was amused by the insistence 


_ Dems,” Spring 2005) that 


was a fellow Obie! I’m not at all surprised, | 


however, considering that Amnesty Inter- | 


national is remarkably similar to Oberlin 
College in spirit: a community of concerned 
activists working toward creating a more 
humane world. | commend OAM’s decision 
to feature a man who embodies the very best 


of my soon-to-be alma mater. 


_ The demise (albeit temporary) of the Oberlin-in- 


_ semester there in 2001 inspired me to pursue 


Deena Guzder 06 © 


Oberlin, Ohio 


Survey Says...Alumni who completed a “stress questionnaire” related to the honors project of 
Matthew Pantell, a senior psychology major, can obtain results and a detailed report at 


www.oberlin.edu/psych/pdf/pantell. pdf. 
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6 G The choice of lightbulbs may seem trivial, 
but both God and the Devil are in the details. | r] 


e MEMORIES OF RUST CHURCH 

The picture taken in the Rust United 
Methodist Church (Spring 2005) took me 
back to around 1953—when | was a student 


Oxford University’s Environmental Change 
Institute. | had the pleasure of meeting stu- 
dents when they visited Oxford and then 
again in London, where | gave a lecture on 
the politics of identity and the development 


at the Graduate School of Theology — and 


a Sunday afternoon choir concert there. of oil infrastructure in Shetland. The Oberlin- 


Two things stand out in my memory: the | in-London program was an extremely signif- 
choir dancing down the aisle as they came icant part of my time at Oberlin, and | hope 
in and a seizure of enthusiasm by a lady in _ it can be returned to service as soon as possi- 
the back of the church who knocked over | ble to allow Oberlin students to experience 
the pew in which she had been sitting. life in England. 


William P. Reid ’53 
Hamden, Conn. 


Tom Simchak '03 
Oxford, United Kingdom 


e MORE THAN A LIGHTBULB 
A recent appeal for The Oberlin 
Fund sports a photo of the 


e NOTION OF DIVERSITY 


ADEE Predict 


More Tough Times for 


Alums 
science library with captions 
suggesting various costs that 
the DC alumni meeting are covered by alumni dona- 
featured a diversity of views. tions. Prominent in the 
photo is a table lamp with 


“Lightbulb for 


reading lamp: $0.34.” We 


Rather, the article confirmed 
my suspicion that Oberlin’s the tag 
notion of diversity is limited to 
a small and homogeneous sub- write to point out that 
set of the universe of political this price reflects an in- 
thought. There are actually peo- candescent lamp, and 
ple in this country—Oberlin that Oberlin should in- 
graduates among them—who are stead be using Energy Star high- 
not Democrats! efficiency compact fluorescent lamps, at about 
Doug Bauer 62 = $5 each. Why pay 15 times more for a light- 
Denmark, Maine bulb? When all costs are considered, the com- 
pact fluorescent lamp is actually less expen- 
e MISSING LONDON sive over a full life cycle: it uses a third of 
the electricity and lasts 10 times longer. The 
London program is sad news indeed. My | College would also reap the environmental 
benefits of the reduced use of electricity that 


eraduate school in Britain, where I’m cur- _ is generated mostly from coal. We also point 


rently working toward a doctoral degree at | out that the College recently passed an 
Environmental Policy that addresses this issue. 
The choice of lightbulbs may seem trivial, 
~ but both God and the Devil are in the details. 
Michael Bobker '73 

Hillary Brown ‘71 

Richard Leigh '65 


New York, N.Y. 
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Tracking Energy Use 


Energy feedback system wins $75,000 grant while pushing resource conservation 


by Tim Tibbitts 


ohn Petersen has a theory: Allow people 

to monitor their use of energy, and they 

will be motivated to conserve it. 

Such was the premise of Oberlin’s Dorm 
Energy Competition, a two-week contest 
in March in which students in all 25 resi- 
dence halls went to great lengths to curb 
their use of electricity and water. In 
Dascomb, students agreed to forego show- 
ers and leave hall lights off for the 48 hours 
before Spring Break. Students in Burton 
unplugged the power strips in the dorm’s 
25-unit computer center. In Fairchild, res- 
idents unplugged all vending machines 
and disconnected the light sensors in the 
common areas, which were actually sup- 
plying more light than what was needed. 

Although the 2005 contest wasn’t new 
to Oberlin, one of its key elements was: a 
real-time, floor-by-floor feedback system that 
allowed students in two halls—Harkness 


and Fairchild—to regularly monitor their 


use of electricity and water. 
Developed by Vladislav Shunturov ’05, 


an environmental studies and computer 


science major from Bulgaria, and Associate 
Professor John Petersen, his honors thesis 
advisor, the feedback system proved so 
effective that in May the team landed 
a $75,000 award in the Environmental 
Protection Agency's P3 Student Design 
Competition for Sustainability. (P3 stands 
for People, Prosperity, and Planet.) 

A second Oberlin team, led by Assis- 
tant Professor of Environmental Studies 
Katy Janda, earned honorable mention for 
its creation of a mobile biodiesel processor, 
which converts waste vegetable oil into a 
clean, low-cost fuel. Both groups took part 
in an exhibition of projects in May on the 
National Mall in Washington, DC, which 
showcased ideas for sustainability in agri- 
culture, eco-systems, and energy. Among 
the 50 competing schools, Oberlin was the 
only liberal arts college to win one of the 
six $75,000 grants. 

Just to get to that stage, both Oberlin 
groups competed last year to win P3 grants 
of $10,000. Shunturov and Petersen bought 
wireless water- and energy-flow sensors, 


Oberlin students and faculty traveled to Washington, DC, in May to exhibit projects in the 


EPAs P3 Student Design Competition. One of the teams created a mobile biodiesel processor, 


found in this truck, which transforms waste vegetable oil into a low-cost fuel. 


Associate Professor of Environmental Studies 
John Petersen '88 (left), along with students 
Vladislav Shunturov ‘05 and Gavin Platt 06, 
took home a winning grant after demon- 


strating their energy feedback system. 


plus data-logging hardware. Once adapted, 
the equipment collected a nearly continu- 
ous stream of data from the dorms, offering 
reports on electricity and water usage every 
20 seconds. Students could track their water 
and energy use on public display monitors 
in the dorm lobbies and via a web site. 

For the two-week period in March, every 
residence hall was encouraged to reduce 
its resource consumption. Only residents 
of Harkness and Fairchild had real-time 
feedback; the others had it only once. The 
immediacy allowed users to learn by trial 
and error what energy-saving choices were 
the most effective. 

“You can turn off the lights, or you can 
turn off the air conditioner, which you'll 
see saves as much energy as not running 
lights for a day or two,” Shunturov says. 

By all accounts, the results were phe- 
nomenal. Harkness and Fairchild each 
reduced electricity consumption by more 
than 50 percent; campus-wide, the mean 
reduction was 13 percent. The results trans- 
lated into an energy savings of 68,500 kilo- 
watt hours—a cost savings of $5,120. 

Petersen underscores the importance of 
how much people can conserve simply by 
being mindful: “The premise of our research 
is that easily accessible feedback on resource 
use increases awareness and motivation to 
act in ways that change attitudes, mini- 
mize resource use, and save money,” ATS 

Oberlin’s mobile biodiesel project will be 


featured in a future issue of OAM. 
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Board of Trustees Names Robert Lemle as New Chair 


obert S. Lemle 75 has been named 
chair of the Oberlin College 


the Board since 1996, Lemle, who 
served as acting chair during the last 
year, takes over the post from Thomas J. 
Klutznick 61. 

As vice chair of the Board from 
2001 to 2005, Lemle most recently 
served on its executive, nominations, and budget and finance 
committees. He serves as co-chair, along with President Nancy 
Dye, of the Strategic Planning Task Force, initiated in 2003 to 
ensure Oberlin’s academic, artistic, and musical excellence and 
financial sustainability in the years ahead. 

“The Strategic Plan charts a course that will strengthen 
Oberlin’s future, and Robert's leadership was a key factor in its 
successful completion,” says Dye. “Robert's vision and direc- 
tion have been instrumental in the College’s success over the 


Board of Trustees. A member of 


last few years. I look forward to working even more closely 
with him in the future.” 

‘Iam honored to serve as Oberlin’s new Board chair,” says 
Lemle. “With approval of the Strategic Plan, we are poised to 
strengthen Oberlin’s reputation, to enhance the value of the edu- 
cation we offer, and to attain financial sustainability while hon- 
oring Oberlin’s history of racial and socioeconomic diversity.” 

A lawyer, business executive, community leader, and phil- 
anthropist, Lemle served as Vice Chairman and General Coun- 
sel of Cablevision Systems Corporation, one of the nation’s 
leading telecommunications and entertainment companies, 
before retiring in 2002. He also served as a member of its board 
of directors and as Vice Chairman of Madison Square Garden, 
owner of the New York Knicks and the New York Rangers. 

Lemle, together with his wife, Roni Kohen-Lemle ’76, are 
founders of the Long Island Children’s Museum. As the muse- 
ums president, Lemle spearheaded its expansion and move to 
the historic airplane hangar at Mitchel Field on Long Island. ATs 


Obirin and Oberlin 
Tighten Ties” 


resident Nancy S. Dye traveled to Tokyo 
this spring to accept an honorary 
doctorate of letters from Obirin Uni- 
versity and deliver the school’s 2005 com- 
mencement address. 
That the two schools have such similar 
names is no coincidence. Obirin, which 
translates to “beautiful cherry orchard” in 


Japanese, was founded by Yasuzo Shimizu, 


a 1926 graduate of Oberlin’s Graduate 


School of Theology. As a missionary to 


China, Shimizu established a school for 


destitute girls in Beijing, later creating the 
Obirin Gakuen, which expanded to in- 


clude the university in 1966. 


“We are proud to know that your 


founders took inspiration from Oberlin’s 
commitment to educating men and women 
together and to educating students of all 
nationalities and backgrounds,” Dye told 
the audience, while praising current 
Obirin President Toyoshi Sato for his own 
advocacy of international education and 


the liberal arts. 


Summer 2005 


The two colleges have maintained close 
ties over the decades, particularly through 
student and faculty exchanges supported 
by Oberlin Shansi. To honor the relation- 
ship, Dye presented to Obirin a proclama- 
tion of appreciation from Oberlin’s Board 
of Trustees. 

As the first woman and first Oberlin 
president to receive an honorary degree from 
Obirin, Dye spoke to the 3,000-plus new 
graduates about her own college graduation 
at a time when few Americans had experi- 


ence with the world outside the United 


States. She reinforced the global need for 


financial equality and environmental sus- 
tainability—challenges, she said, that can- 
not be solved by individual nations alone. 

“How can we become citizens of the 
world?” she asked. “By paying close atten- 
tion to world affairs; by reading widely in 
the world press; by taking advantage of the 
resources of the Internet; by studying and 
mastering a foreign language; and by mak- 
ing opportunities to work or study in 
another culture.” 

While visiting Tokyo, Dye hosted a 
reception for local Oberlin alumni, prospec 
tive students, parents, and high school 


suidance counselors. ATS 


Oberlin President Nancy S. Dye accepted 
an honorary doctorate of letters from Obirin 


University this spring. Top: Dye with Obirin 
President loyoshi Sato. Bottom left: Griff Dye 
and Keiji Nakayama, spouse of Yoko Endo 
Nakayama 98, at an Oberlin reception in 
Tokyo. Bottom right: Mitsuro Donowaki '56 


and Morgan Gibson 'SO. 


fe 
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A Banner Year for 
Student Fellowships 


berlin is well represented among the 
ranks of college students to win major 
national fellowships this year. 

May 2005 graduates Nancy Nguyen and 
Tobias Smith, who each landed Fulbright 
research grants, will study in Asia this com- 
ing year—Neuyen in Vietnam and Smith in 
Shanghai—expanding projects they began 
during summers and winter terms abroad. 

Fulbright Teaching Fellowships will 
allow five new graduates to teach English 
and study abroad: Susan Albright and Lidia 


Yvonne Gay Fowler 


The Big Cram: At 1 a.m. on the first day of finals week, 
the sounds of clicking keyboards in MUDD’s A-level 
computer lab were intense. Students spent hours in the 
library, typing papers and preparing for exams that 
counted for much of their final grades. Although the 
atmosphere was hairy, most students were persuaded 
to leave their study zones, giving in to the wafting aro- 
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Susan Albright Lidia Arshavsky Annelies Fryberger Monica Lee Reginald Patterson 


Arshavsky in France; Monica Lee in Berlin; 
and Annelies Fryberger and Reginald 
Patterson in Guadeloupe. 

In both the Jacob K. Javits Fellowship 
and Goldwater Scholarship competitions, 
Oberlin enjoyed a clean sweep. Javits— 
which made just two awards to music stu- 


dents this year—chose May graduates Ross 


mas of popcorn and pizza—or even a free Frisbee—provided by such campus organizations as 


the Safety and Security office and the Multicultural Resource Center, 


6 


Karre, a percussion performance major, and 
Michael Bukhman, a piano performance 
major, to each receive more than $41,000 
a year for four years as they work toward 
doctorates in musical arts. 

In the Goldwater Scholarship competi- 
the max- 


tion, four Oberlin undergraduates 
imum number of nominees from any one 
school—were singled out for their accom- 
plishments in science and mathematics. 
ising seniors Loren Andreas and Leslie 
Dowell, along with juniors Wendy Everett 
and Hugh Churchill, were among 320 win- 
ners chosen from an applicant pool of 1,091. 
“Every year this competition becomes 
more difficult, so having four students from 
any one school receive this award is truly an 
extraordinary feat,’ says Gerald Smith, pres- 
ident of the Barry M. Goldwater Foundation. 
The Watson Fellowship, which funds a 
year of independent study and travel abroad, 
was awarded to May graduates Erika Kulnys- 
Brain, a double-degree major in composition 
and creative writing, and Elvira Miller, an 
English major. Both will pursue projects 
related to folk music—Kulnys-Brain on the 
role of folk music in social change in Puerto 
Rico, Brazil, South Africa, and India, and 
Miller in studying the accordion in folk 
music and dance communities. 
News of the various awards, which 
reached campus throughout the spring 
semester, followed the announcement last 
fall that May graduate Mary Larew had 
earned one of the highest accolades a U.S. 
undergraduate can obtain: Great Britain’s 
Marshall Scholarship. Larew, a Conservatory 
composition major, will pursue a master’s 
degree in vocal studies at the University 
of York, with an emphasis on early singing 
techniques. ATS 
WebExtra: 


See www.oberlin.edu/oam 


for more details on these and other student 


awards and fellowships. 
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Artist's rendering of the Solar parking pavilion. 


Lewis Center Boosts 
Energy Production 


by Yvonne Gay Fowler 


new solar parking pavilion, scheduled 

for completion this fall, will not only 

attract motorists seeking protection 
from the elements, but should enable the 
Adam Joseph Lewis Center for Environ- 
mental Studies to annually produce more 
electricity than it consumes, making it 
the largest photovoltaic-run building 
among colleges and universities in the 
country. Support for the project comes 


from a $1 million grant from the family of 


Adam J. Lewis. 

“The Lewis Center will go from being 
an importer of electricity to a net exporter 
of electricity on an annual basis,” says 
Associate Professor John Petersen, who 
estimates that the new and existing PV 
arrays will produce about 30 percent more 
electricity than the Lewis Center consumes 
on an annual basis. 

More than 3,500 square feet of PV panels 
cover the roof of the existing Lewis Center. 
More than 330 additional PV panels will 


top the new 8,800-square-foot pavilion, 


Summer 2005 


in 


which will cover an existing parking lot. 

Director of Environmental Studies 
David Orr says the pavilion will bring the 
center's total rated energy production, based 
on peak theoretical output under ideal 
conditions, to 160 kW—which more than 
triples its current power. That's equivalent, 
he says, to the energy needed to power 
nearly 15 single-family homes. 

“When Oberlin’s pavilion is finished, it 
will be the first time any college or univer- 
sity has had an academic facility that is 
truly photovoltaic energy self-reliant,” says 
Steven Strong, designer of the PV array 
and solar pavilion. “The beauty is that it's a 
win-win situation. 

A win for the College and for the City 
of Oberlin, which will benefit from surplus 
energy exported from the Lewis Center into 
the municipality's grid. 

Orr, who recognized the learning poten- 
tial posed by the pavilion, asked students 
in his ecological design class to come up 
with alternatives to Strong's design. Ideas 
ranged from a portable greenhouse with PV 
cells to a PV tree sculpture. “It was an in- 
spiring project,” says Rachel Auerback 05, 
“But in the end we decided that Strong's 
design was sound, particularly since it would 


not take up valuable green space.” ATS 


SEARCH FOR ASSISTANT ALUMNI 
Director REMAINS OPEN 

The Alumni Association is seeking applica- 
tions for the position of assistant director 
of alumni events and electronic communi- 
cations, a full-time, 12-month administra- 
tive and professional staff position report- 
ing to the executive director of the Alumni 
Association. Experience with volunteers 
and event planning, plus the ability to work 
well in a team setting, are desirable. Visit 
www.oberlin.edu/HR for details. 


OBERLIN FOOTBALL AT MACALESTER 

Cheer on the football team with other 
Oberlinians as the Yeomen take on 
Macalester College on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 10, in St. Paul, Minn. Meet for a pre- 
game tailgate party at 11 a.m. Kick-off is at 
1. For details and online registration, see 
www.alumni.oberlin.edu/eventregistration. 


ConFLicT RESOLUTION SYMPOSIUM 

Alumni who work in the areas of social jus- 
tice and conflict resolution will meet on 
campus November 4—5 for a symposium 
sponsored by the Oberlin College Dialogue 
Center. “Local Realities, Global Responsi- 
bilities: Conflict Resolution at Oberlin and 
in the World” will offer classes and panel 
discussions for students and alumni inter- 
ested in pursuing a career in the field. 
Contact Yeworkwha “YB” Belachew at 
(440) 775-6728 or ombuds@oberlin.edu. 


MEET THE PARENTS WEB SITE 
Parents of Oberlin students, your job just 
got a little easier! A parents web site is up 
and running at www.oberlin.edu/parents/. 
Find out when dorms open in the fall and 
when exams are over in the spring. Get 
dates and schedules for Parents Weekend 
and Commencement, and see in one place 
basic information about housing, dining, 
bill paying, and how to send cookies at 
exam time. If only your parents had had 
this when you were at college! 
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Richard Goode, piano 
Se eptember 25, 2005 
Miro String Quartet 
October 20, 2005 
I Musici de Montréal 
November 6, 2005 
The King's Singers 
February 10, 2006 


Nadja Salerno-Sonnenberg, violin 


Anne-Marie McDermott, piano 
March 22, 2006 


The Wayne Shorter Quartet 
April 4, 2006 


Kroumata 
April 6, 2006 


The Cleveland Orchestra 


Donald Runnicles, conductor 
William Preucil, violin 


April 30, 2006 


Visit www.oberlin.edu/arseries or call 
440-775-8169 to learn about special offers, 
including two bonus events: a master class 
by Marilyn Horne and the Oberlin 
Chamber Orchestra at Severance Hall, 
home of the Cleveland Orchestra. 
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An Ultimate Gift 
for Soldiers 


by Catherine Gabe 


hile winter winds, snow, and a gener- 

al foul mood whipped about the 

Oberlin playing fields last winter, a 
hardy band of Ultimate Frisbee players 
opted to take five. 

Five discs emblazoned with the Flying 
Horsecows logo were mailed to Iraq 
March, sparking an unlikely bond between 
Oberlin students and U.S. military person- 
nel overseas. 

The plan began simply, when senior 
Gabriel Alvarado talked to his teammates 
about his mother, a diplomat stationed in 
the Green Zone section of Baghdad, the 
heavily guarded area that houses U.S. forces 
and diplomats. Soldiers there, he said. play 
Ultimate as a way of coping with high- 
stress conditions. 

“As Ultimate players, we were moved to 
know that the game had become such an 
important outlet for the folks there.” s: \ys 
Alvarado, who hopes for a career in the 
Foreign Service. “The fact that we could 
support something healthy for these peo- 


ple who faced di lily dangers, even within 


the confines of the Green Zone, was impor- 
tant to me.” 

But for senior Wilson Skinner, a long- 
time Horsecow, the act involved a weighty 
decision: would donating the discs be con- 
strued as supporting the war? 


As a winter-term intern at the Center 


on Conscience & War in Washington, DC, 
Skinner says he spoke often with soldiers 
who wanted to escape the stress of the mil- 
itary: “That's why I had such a hard time 
Wrapping my head around the idea.” 

Skinner later read more about overseas 
military life, particularly after the January 
battle in Fallujah in which soldiers described 
grisly hand-to-hand combat. “It was hard 
to Imagine going through that, and I could 
see how it was such a stressful place,” he 
resolved. His bottom line: “Whether I was 
for or against the war, the soldiers’ necks 
were on the line, and I really sympathized 
with that.” 

So on a blustery day in March, Skinner, 
Alvarado, and the other Horsecows boxed 
up and mailed the five discs overseas. Life 
went on at Oberlin—until the e-mails began 
arriving. Some came from players on 
british teams, others from Army engineers 
or Foreign Service officers. 

“We would really like to express our 
gratitude for the Frisbees that you sent. 
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read a note signed Your Ultimate Frisbee 


Baghdad Correspondents. “As | am sure you 


are aware, Ultimate Frisbee offers each of 


us much exercise and enjoyment. It helps 
us pass the weeks as it gives us something 
to look forward to.” 

And another from Jessica Gans, a polit- 
ical officer with the U.S. Embassy: “It’s good 
for the Baghdad crew to hear from real 
Ultimate players since all the people who 
play out here are brand new to the sport 
and are catching the disease quickly.” 

“It was such a small donation, and it was 
appreciated so much,” reflects Skinner. “It 
was just five discs.” ATS 


Art Museum Acquires 
Works from Jim Dine 


by Betty Gabrielli 


rtist Jim Dine, a leader in the Pop Art 
movement, has given four major 
drawings to the Allen Memorial Art 
Museum in honor of the recent show of 
his work, Jim Dine, some drawings, which 
were on view at the AMAM from April 
through July. 
The four mixed media works—Large 


Summer 2005 


Drawing of a Small Statue (1978): Nancy, 
Venice (1986-87), below left; Study for 
Europe (1987), below right; and Untersberg 
No. 6 (1993)—are among 85 drawings in 
the show, the majority of them from pri- 
vate collections. ‘Together, they illustrate 
Dine'’s draftsmanship over more than four 
decades, which the Washington Post 
recently celebrated as “brilliant” and “rem- 
iniscent of Rembrandt and Picasso.” 
Organized by Stephanie Wiles, the John 
G.W. Cowles Director of the AMAM, the 
exhibition marked the 40th anniversary of 
Dine’s 1965 artist-in-residency at Oberlin, 


when legendary Professor of Art History 
Ellen Johnson invited the young Ohio- 
born artist to present his first solo museum 
show at the AMAM. 

During Dine’s recent visit to Oberlin, 
his first since 1965, he spoke with students 
in the Museum’s Ellen Johnson Gallery. 

Alumni can view the exhibit at the 
Neuberger Museum of Art at Purchase 
College, State University of New York 
(September 18—January 6), and at the 
Mary and Leigh Block Museum of Art at 


Northwestern University in Chicago (April 
7—June 18, 2006). ATS 


Heisman Club Hall of Fame: Five more names were added to Oberlin’s Athletic 


Hall of Fame in May, including the late George A. Vradenburg '10, a varsity 


football, basketball, and baseball player. Vradenburg later served on the Board 


of Trustees and contributed to the building of the George M. Jones Field House. 


Other inductees included Russell Spicer ’47, a three-time letter winner in 


baseball and football and a career-long teacher and coach; Kavita Varma '91, 


a four-time letter winner in tennis and 10-year journalist; Richard A. Miller 52, 


a five-time letter winner in soccer and lacrosse and longtime professor of eco- 


nomics at Wesleyan University; and swimmer Mike Heithaus ’91, an assistant 


professor of marine biology at Florida International University who still holds 


seven Oberlin records for his efforts in the pool. The alumni were honored May 


27 at the Heisman Club’s annual Hall of Fame dinner. 
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Joan Edwards, Dwight Whitaker, Sarah Klionsky and Marta J. Laskowski 


Exploding Flower Has 
Oberlin Roots 


Sue Angell '99 


by 
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May 12 
Laskowski and three colleagues. The team 
used high-speed video imaging to capture 
the opening of the plant's flower, which is 
the fastest plant movement recorded by 
scientists to date. 

ewspaper readers around the world 
learned a fact that assistant biology 


“The bunchberry flower can open in 
under 0.4 milliseeonds—which is several 


professor Marta Laskowski has known hundred times speedier than the snap of a 


issue publicizing the research of 


for years: plants can be cool. 

One such plant is the bunchberry dog- 
wood, which media hyped as the “explod- 
ing flower” or “fastest plant on Earth” just 
hours after the journal Nature released its 


Venus Flytrap,” says Laskowski. “This plant 
is tremendously exciting and just goes to 
show how much we have left to discover in 
the natural world.” 

Williams College field biologist Joan 


Edwards, along with undergraduate student 
Sarah Klionsky, accidentally discovered the 
rapid opening of the dogwood flowers while 
doing field work in Michigan. Curious to 
understand how the explosion occurred, 
Edwards called on Laskowski, a plant biol- 
ogist, and Dwight Whitaker, a physicist. 

Laskowski explains that as the flowers 
burst open, the petals quickly separate and 
flip back, exposing the stamens. Within 0.3 
milliseconds, the stamens accelerate at a 
speed up to 800 times the force experienced 
by astronauts during take-off. 

A specialized catapult design—which 
resembles a medieval trebuchet—allows the 
stamens to shoot their pollen 2.5 centime- 
ters into the air, or 10 times the height of the 
flower. The pollen then becomes carried away 
by the wind or embedded on the bodies of 
insects, which transfer it to other flowers. 

The intense media interest in the team’s 
findings was helped along by videos of the 
exploding flower that swept the Internet. 
Even the Guiness Book of World Records got 
in on the action; the flower will appear in 
its 2007 edition. 

“Having an article published in 
Nature has been a fantastic experience,” 
says Laskowski. “The project demonstrates 
what a wonderful place Oberlin is for doing 
science. ATS 


Darryl Polk 


No Small Problem: In the most prestigious collegiate mathematics competition in the U.S. and 
Canada—which sets only 12 problems in calculus, geometry, and abstract algebra—more than 
half of all competitors score zero. “The most exciting part of the process is simply finishing a prob- 
lem,” says May graduate Jon Hirsch, a triple major in mathematics, East Asian Studies, and eco- 
nomics, who tied with Chris Burns ’05 as Oberlin’s top scorers in the William Lowell Putnam 
Mathematical Competition. Each placed in the top 11 percent of the 3,733 contestants. 


“The only way you can really prepare is by working with problems similar to the ones you might 
encounter on the test,” says Burns, a double-degree major in mathematics and trombone. Three 
other Oberlin students placed in the top 600, with the team finishing 33rd out of the 515 compet- 
ing institutions. Burns and Hirsch also earned Oberlin’s John D. Baum Memorial Prize in 
Mathematics, awarded annually to the student with the highest score on the Putnam. “| got my 
name on a plaque in the math department, which is better than the award money,” says Burns. 
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Matthew Aaron Kaplan ’07 
Majors: Law and Society, Politics 
Hometown: Claremont, California 


of basketball 
sophomore power forward Matt 


t the end season, 
Kaplan faced the weighty decision 
of choosing a summer internship. His 
options were impressive: a stint in the 
front office of the Boston Celtics; a 
sports reporting job for either CBS Sports 
or Fox Sports West; a post with a sports 
agency in Newport Beach, California; or 
work with a local congressman. “I chose 
CBS in New York,” says Kaplan, “where 
so far I’ve covered the NBA draft and 
the WBNA and interviewed the U.S. 
Open golf winner in the Green Room of 
the Late Show with David Letterman.” 


Why journalism? Journalism is my 
passion; its my voice. Sports writing is 
not only about reporting who scored a 
touchdown; it’s about expressing ideas 
and disseminating information to a wide 
and varied audience. 

The tension that exists between power 
and objectivity in journalistic writing in- 
trizues me. The excitement of seeing your 
writing published is tempered by a respon- 
sibility to be as factual and objective as 
possible. Learning to be a journalist has 
given me the confidence to go into un- 
known situations, break them down, and 
examine them in new ways. Journalism is 
far more than putting words on a blank 
screen; it is putting your byline on life. 


Background? | was the sports editor 


of my high school newspaper and was 
inducted into the Southern California 


2005 


Hive. 
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“4 ° ° 
‘Journalism is far more 


than putting words on a 
blank screen; it is putting 


your byline on life.” 


Jewish Sports Hall of Fame. | also wrote 
for the Claremont/Upland Voice, a for- 
mer affiliate of the Los Angeles Times. At 
Oberlin, | spent winter term with LA 
Times veteran Eric Sodenheimer, travel- 
ing to major sporting events in Southern 
California. Afterward, | had a feature 


article on legendary basketball coach 


Darryl Polk 
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Mike Leduc published and wrote a fea- 
ture article on Utah Jazz first-round 
draftee Kirk Snyder. I also had the 
opportunity to cover the NBA draft. 


Dream job? After attending graduate 
school at Columbia University, I'd like to 
be a feature writer for a major newspaper 
or magazine and make television appear- 
ances to discuss the cultural, ethical, and 
global ramifications of the sporting world. 
I'd also like to cover the NCAA Final 
Four and tell the many untold stories and 
backgrounds of the players on each team. 


Campus activities? I’ve served on 
Student Senate since my freshman year, 
and I'll begin serving as junior class presi- 
dent this fall. 

I'm also a senior RA in Barrows and 
Noah halls, a staff writer for Oberlin 
Online, a sports writer for the Oberlin 
Review, a writer for athletic department 
publications, and a student representa- 
tive on the Admissions and Secondary 
Relations Committee, where I help 
review admission trends. 

I'm also Oberlin’s representative for 
Project 360, a $5-million, brain-gain ini- 
tiative designed to attract college stu- 
dents to Northeast Ohio and retain them 
in the work force after college. Finally, | 
volunteer with Lori Flood, assistant dean 
of students and director of health and life 
skills education, to educate students on 


the effects of drug and alcohol abuse. 


Favorite classes? Technologies of Writ- 
ing, a first-year seminar with Anne Trubek; 
Modern Moral Issues in Religious Perspec- 
tive with Joyce McClure; and Cognitive 
Psychology. 


Richard Tuschman 


Paths to Knowledge 


Oberlin alumni continue to earn more PhDs than do graduates of other baccalaureate 


colleges. What makes so many Oberlin students commit to a life of the mind? 


by Jim Lawless 


berlin’s record of producing more graduates who go on to 
earn PhDs than all other baccalaureate colleges stands 
as a solid line that marches back to the 1920s. Science. 
History. English. Education. Music. Political science: All 


are fields of study in which Oberlin alumni dominate the list of 


liberal arts educated doctorate holders. 

The Survey of Earned Doctorates, an annual study co-sponsored 
by the National Science Foundation and other federal agencies, 
reports that from 1999 through 2003, Oberlin graduates earned 
566 PhDs. That's 100 more than Wesleyan, which ranks second 
among the 217 baccalaureate colleges. 

10ss Peacock, director of institutional research at Oberlin, 
has followed the figures for years. From 1994 to 2003, he says, 


1,107 Oberlin graduates earned PhDs, more than a quarter of 


them in the hard sciences, where biology tops the list. 

But the story of the PhD is not one of percentages and num- 
bers; it’s the people behind the diplomas. OAM talked to 20 
Oberlin graduates—all of them recent PhDs or current doctoral 
students—to gain a sense of why so many Oberlin students 80 On 
to earn doctorates. What attracts such students to Oberlin to 


begin with? And what, if any, common experience keeps gradu- 
ates glued to the classroom for five to nine more years? 

James Dobbins, chair of the religion department, thinks he 
knows. “There is a certain dispositional love of learning among 
our students that leads easily into a PhD,” he says. “Learning is 
their great joy.” 

And while not every Oberlin enrollee can be a chart-busting 
academic achiever, he adds, “something magical happens here 
that transforms them’ or at least helps drive their already unusu- 
al thirst for knowledge. 

Both alumni and faculty spoke of such moments of transforma- 
tion: in many cases, a memorable moment of connection in which 
a professor reached out and affirmed a student's capabilities to 
teach, research, explore, and otherwise live the life of the mind. The 
connection took place informally, say some, perhaps while drink- 
ing cotfee or chatting after class, when the conversation turned 
to the student's future and promise. Others pointed to a faculty- 
sponsored summer study program or a complex research project. 

Siobhan Wilson 98, for example, studied feto-maternal com- 
munication with biology professor Yolanda Cruz and formed a 
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quick and fertile bond. “Yolanda is the neatest person | have ever 
met, says Wilson. “The amount of attention she spends on stu- 
dents is amazing and inspiring.” 

[he pair spent hours in Cruz's research laboratory studying the 
Early Pregnancy Factor, a molecule used by mammalian embryos 
to signal their existence to a newly pregnant mother. The project 
was so strong that Wilson was offered both a Fulbright Fellow- 
ship and a Churchill Scholarship. She chose the Churchill and 
earned a master’s degree in pathology at Cambridge University. 
Today, she is midway through a nine-year joint MD/PhD program 
at the University of Wisconsin, one that Cruz helped her find. 

“People who come out of this program can do laboratory and clin- 
ical work while studying patients,’ says Wilson, who researches 
the biology of breast cancer. “There are a couple of really excit- 
ing developments. There are drugs now that can directly target 


cancer cells without harming normal cells.” 


he importance of such a strong student-faculty relationship at 

the undergraduate level cannot be underestimated, says John 
Churchill, national secretary of Phi Beta Kappa honorary society. 
“It’s not enough to have really great students going to class and then 
going home to do homework. Colleges need to have a strong con- 
vergence of faculty and students—an absolutely superior, world- 
class, intellectually driven faculty that transmits ideas to students.” 

It's the spread of that intellectual excitement from faculty to 
students that matters, he says. But that transmission has to be 
returned. Professors themselves need to be continually nourished 


by the enthusiasm and ideas of students. “You have good liberal 


Siobhan Wilson 


SummMmMeR 2005 


arts colleges around the country trying to do this,” he says. “But 
at Oberlin it is really happening.” 

It happens, alumni say, because the campus is wired with 
intellectual excitement. “There was a buzz at Oberlin that you don't 
feel in other places,” says David Getsy 95, who earned his doctor- 
ate in art history at Northwestern University. “We were fascinated 
with learning. My Oberlin experience taught me how much fun it 
is to think creatively and deeply, and the faculty did it by example.” 

Getsy came to Oberlin with a background mostly in mathe- 
matics and science and first took an art history course as a lark: 
“I wanted to have something to talk about at cocktail parties.” 
The class turned his life upside down. “I was swept away by this 
amazing course taught by Patricia Mathews,” he says. 

By the end of his sophomore year, Getsy had landed a grant 
that allowed him to work in a gallery in New York City, where he 
witnessed “the art world in action.” The following summer, with 
a grant from the National Endowment for the Humanities, he 
conducted an extensive study on stock broker-turned-artist 
Jeff Koons, known in the late 1980s and '90s for his outlandish 


marketing techniques. The paper paved his way to grad school. 
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“By the time he was a senior here, David had done two hon- 
ors projects, one in cultural studies and one in art history,” says 
Mathews, associate professor of art history. “He got highest honors 
in art history and was the first student ever allowed to curate a show 
at the Allen Memorial Art Museum. He is the most brilliant stu- 
dent I’ve ever had—he just absorbed information like a sponge.” 

At age 32, Getsy is now at Harvard completing a J. Paul Getty 
Postdoctoral Fellowship. This fall, he'll begin teaching 19th- and 
early 20th-century art history at the School of the Art Institute in 
Chicago. The author of two books on the origins of modern 
sculpture in Britain, he gives full credit to Oberlin’s art history 


professors for teaching him to think creatively. 


A Campus Suffused with Thought 

he “buzz” referred to by Getsy—the academic intensity that 

sweeps into all corners of campus—was greater at Oberlin 
than at graduate school, say many students. 

“The only ‘B’ | ever got in mathematics was at Oberlin,” says 
Gareth Roberts '92, assistant professor of mathematics and com- 
puter science at the College of the Holy Cross. “Oberlin was much 
harder than | expected. | remember struggling in one of my early 
classes in discrete mathematics. I read the book twice and really 
studied until I finally figured it out. That experience changed how 
| viewed mathematics. It was not just about solving problems, 
but about thinking analytically and doing proofs.” 

After landing top honors in the mathematics department— 
the Rebecca Cary Orr Memorial Prize—Roberts received a 
Presidential University Graduate Fellowship from Boston Uni- 


How Oberlin Stacks Up 


1994 through 2003 
OBERLIN RANK 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 780 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
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versity, earning his PhD in dynamical systems, more popularly 
known as chaos theory, in 1999. 

“There is something at Oberlin in terms of academic intensi- 
ty,” he says. “It is challenging all the time. You have very mean- 
ineful discussions over dinner. Many students were involved with 
co-ops, so we were buying food, organizing meals, baking bread, 
and running our own dining halls. | also played on the soccer 
team with some brilliant thinkers. We talked about great histori- 
cal and political questions, even in the shower and on the buses. 
No matter what I did at Oberlin I always felt like | was expand- 
ing my knowledge.” 

Laura Lowe Furge 93, associate professor of chemistry at 
Kalamazoo College, says that being surrounded by other extreme- 
ly bright students was a major benefit of being at Oberlin. 
“Having the influence of classmates who were talented and goal- 
oriented cannot be underestimated,’ she says. “After spending the 
previous 12 years of my life being the top student in my school, 
it was tough to suddenly just be average.” 

While other students made strong connections with faculty 
mentors, Furge did not. “But that’s OK,” she says. “I had other great 
experiences. Classes were small, labs were taught by professors, 
interactions were personal, and expectations were high.” Since leav- 
ing Oberlin, she adds, she’s sought the mentorship of numerous 
Oberlin faculty while developing a career at a liberal arts college. 


ames Dobbins believes there are several things at play that make 
Oberlin students so engaged. “Some of it is the pre-selection. 


We have a fair sprinkling of students who come from academic 
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Source: Survey of Earned Doctorates 
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Liza Green 


Alex Goddard 


homes, from a certain culture where study and learning are not 
disengaged from what people do for leisure.” 

In fact, the Chronicle of Higher Education reported last year 
that Oberlin is the first choice of colleges in the Northeast among 
the children of professors who leave their home regions. 

“Oberlin ends up being the school of choice for faculty kids 
because they are keyed into education,” says Dennison Smith, pro- 
fessor of neuroscience. “Students are attracted to Oberlin because 
they are seriously interested in exploring ideas and opinions. As 
they progress from undergraduate to graduate school, students 
go from being consumers of ideas to producers of ideas.” 

This intellectual curiosity, say administrators, makes the drive 
for the doctorate natural. “Many students have had an intellec- 
tual orientation from an early age and see working in the acade- 
my as a way of exploring knowledge—and creating new knowI- 
edge as a way of challenging convention,” says former provost 
Clayton Koppes. 

Indeed, for “faculty brats” such as Alex Goddard '99, an Oberlin 
biochemistry and neuroscience major from Cincinnati, the acad- 
emy was nothing new: his parents are college professors. Still, he 
found little distinction at Oberlin between himself and his class- 
mates who were the first in their families to go to college. 

“Oberlin fosters an attitude, an anti-authoritarian attitude, 


which questions the standards of how the world works; students 


want to know how it can be changed,” he says. “In the fields ol 


medicine and law, for instance, people have to fit into a mold. 
Academics are the antithesis of that: good ideas are the only true 
commodity. As in the rest of academia, Oberlin is a meritocracy; 


intellectual muster is the thing that gains people's respect. 


Michael Gallope 


Laura Lowe Furge 


John Hofferberth 


Now a PhD student in neuroscience at Harvard Medical 
School, Goddard enjoys approaching “big-picture” problems. 
“I’m trying to figure out how the brain controls its own devel- 
opment, he says. “It uses the ability to see, hear, and feel to 


get wired up properly.” 


Music Breeds Professionalism 
uch a search for answers is nothing new, certainly, given 
Oberlin’s long tradition of active scholarship. Emeritus 
Professor of Chemistry Norman Craig ‘53 ticks off several 
other Oberlin-unique traits that he says add to the intellectu- 
al climate: the PhD origins of faculty, the students’ use of top 
scientific equipment, a library that dates back more than 100 


years, and Oberlin’s location on the map: “There are fewer dis- 


tractions in northern Ohio than in more glamorous parts of 


the country. It's easier to dedicate more hours to scholarship.” 
Finally, says Craig, there's the Conservatory: “A number 
of our best students are double-degree students. The com- 
mitment to professionalism in the Conservatory spills over 
to students in the arts and sciences.” 
Take, for example, Siobhan Wilson, the MD/PhD student 


at Wisconsin. Also a serious violinist, she applied only to 


Ji 


Oberlin because it perfectly matched her demands for a strong 
science program tied to a top-flight music school. She played her 
violin to take a break from intellectual pursuits: “It uses a differ- 
ent part of the brain.” 

Michael Gallope ‘04, a double-degree major in piano perform- 
ance and the visual arts, says he’s using critical thinking skills 
learned at Oberlin—particularly in English, political science, and 
art history classes—to study how the corporate world influences 
the type of classical music we hear today. It’s cutting-edge stulf, says 
Randolph Coleman, professor of composition and music theory, 
who praises students like Gallope for dragging Oberlin to the 
forefront by thinking critically about music. 

“Michael and dozens of these kids have become washed in 
new music,” Coleman says. “I have never before seen the level of 
seriousness of application of interest and music.” 

Gallope was awarded a Mellon Fellowship in 2004 and began 
work toward a PhD in musicology at New York University last fall. 
“I’m examining how advertising, production, the way albums look, 
and the way styles are marketed all affect what music we hear,” he 
says. Oberlin gave me a lot of freedom and let me play the music 
I wanted to play, not just the standard classical program.” 

Even the non-music majors at Oberlin took advantage of the 
climate. Gareth Roberts—the mathematician—played trombone. 
Laura Furge plays violin in the Kalamazoo community orchestra. 
And then there's Reza Beigi ‘86, a violin-playing physics major at 
Oberlin who went on to earn a PhD in biology at Case Western 
Reserve University. 

“T knew that Oberlin had a good music program, and when | 
went for a campus visit, | heard a group singing in Finney Chapel,” 
he says. “I knew right then. It was a beautiful place. | would take 
a career in science and enjoy my music.” 

These days Beigi heads the science department at Laurel 
School, a K-12 private girls’ school near Cleveland, where he’s been 
spotted playing the violin in class to demonstrate the properties 
of vibrating strings. “It helps students understand observable 
properties such as frequency and wavelength,” he says. 


The Thrill of Learning 

or many of these intellectually driven graduates, the prospect 

of big money is nearly ignored as a motivator. Their doctorates 
are part of a path to knowledge, part of the thrill of learning. 

The faculty sees this also. “There is skepticism of convention- 
al standards of achievement,” says Dennison Smith. “These stu- 
dents don't want the SUV and the big house in the best subur- 
ban development.” 

Yolanda Cruz agrees. “These top students are not necessarily 
suited for the professional life, but more for the life of the pro- 
fessor—teaching and research. They won't get an MBA and buy 
a Porsche by the time they are 29.” . 

Students, for their part, say that Oberlin’s ability to cultivate 
their range of interests was an important selling point. “Prom an 
admissions perspective, we look for the most interesting kids in 
the country,” says Leslie Braat, senior assistant director of admis- 
sions. “I often wonder when these kids sleep because of how 
much they do in high school.” 


For marine biologist Mike Heithaus '95, the list. of college 
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“must-haves” included a strong biology program, a competitive 
swim team, and a diverse student body. “Four years of swim- 
ming under Coach Dick Michaels taught me teamwork and 
endurance, plus the discipline to work to exhaustion and then 
keep working,’ he says. 

Dubbed by the National Geographic Society as “one of the 
world’s leading shark scientists,” Heithaus has been swimming for 
years among the sea life of Western Australia, studying the inter- 
actions between tiger sharks, sea turtles, snakes, and dolphins. 
National Geographic hired him to test its Critteream technology, 
which uses high-tech camcorders strapped to the backs of 
marine animals to capture behavior within a native habitat. The 
project was so successful that Heithaus was tapped to host the 
Crittercam TV series for a year and landed a spot on the Tonight 
Show with Jay Leno. 

“Oberlin did unbelievably well in preparing me for a PhD,” 
says Heithaus, a graduate of Simon Frazier University and now 
assistant professor of biology at Florida International University. 
“Science requires creativity just as much as the arts do. Creative 
people try to get to the root of things. Oberlin attracts that kind 
of student—people who want to delve down into deeper issues.” 

Steffany Haaz 99 remembers well her first visit to Oberlin, 
which followed a whirlwind four-day tour of eastern colleges. 
“None of them held a candle to Oberlin. It was my only applica- 
tion, she says. “No other school had such a unique combination 
of strengths.” 

Haaz earned degrees in dance and biology, finding strong facul- 
ty mentors in each. Oberlin was followed by clinical research at 
the Children’s Hospital Oakland Research Institute in California 
and a master’s degree in dance at the University of Maryland. Now 
a PhD candidate at the Johns Hopkins Bloomberg School of 
Public Health, Haaz has found a way to combine her love of move- 
ment and science into a career researching and advocating health 
behavior. In her work at Johns Hopkins’ Arthritis Center, she is 
studying how yoga may reduce the impact of rheumatoid arthritis. 

“It's about proscribing behavior rather than prescribing medi- 
cine, says Haaz. “Eating more natural whole foods, finding ways 
to manage stress, organizing your time to accommodate exercise. 
Simple changes can bring great benefits for overall health.” 

The cofounder of a natural food co-op for underserved com- 
munities in Baltimore, Haaz says she’s always wanted to help 
others live healthy lives. Oberlin, she says, prepared her for the 
challenges of both academia and social activism. “I am also lucky 
to have such supportive parents. They will be paying for Oberlin 
for another seven years, but they say that watching me grow has 
been worth the investment.” 


ormer students speak reverently of Oberlin’s faculty, its diver- 

sity, and its nurturing of intellectual and creative spirit as traits 
that made for an easy transition to graduate school—in some 
cases, easier than the transition to Oberlin itself. 

Martin Collcutt, head of the East Asian studies program at 
Princeton, says “some of our finest graduate students in fields 
such as religion, art history, history, Chinese, and Japanese have 
been Oberlin graduates. I have been here for 25 years and find 
Oberlin students are well trained and work effectively.” 
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One such Princeton PhD is Tarig al-Jamil ‘95, a native of 


Kansas who says he knew little about Oberlin beyond its legacy 
of educating blacks and women; that’s why he chose the place: 
“Other schools wouldn't have taken me 150 years ago.” 

With a masters degree from Harvard and a doctorate in Islamic 
law and social history from Princeton, al-Jamil now teaches reli- 
gion and Islamic studies at North Carolina State University. He 
lectures extensively within the U.S. and abroad and is complet- 
ing a manuscript on Shii-Sunni relations in 13th- and 14th-cen- 
tury Baghdad. He credits his growth as scholar to his relation- 
ships with Oberlin religion faculty members A.G. Miller and 
James Morris and says he remains close friends with each. 

Bethany Schneider ‘93, says her awakening as an intellectual 


sprang in part from small-group discussions at Oberlin and her 


semester in London—‘intensive and powerful, with really top- 
notch students.” She earned her PhD at Cornell University, turn- 
ing her thesis on a 19th-century Maryland slave girl into an arti- 
cle for E! Magazine. Now, as an assistant professor of English at 
Bryn Mawr, she teaches and writes about Native American and 
Anglo American colonial literature. 

“T really found myself as a scholar at Oberlin,” she says. “I saw 
professors whose lives were all about following their interests. 
People invite you into conversation, which is an intellectual 
endeavor rather than an achievement or competition. It is about 


the growth of a whole person.” 

Faculty members agree, adding that the challenges posed by 
Oberlin—rigorous coursework, hands-on research opportunities, 
and independent study experiences—prepare students well for 
graduate school. “Oberlin gives students what I like to call a 
‘value-added education,” says James Dobbins. “Whether or not 
they were the top students coming out of high school, when 
Oberlin students graduate, they compete head-to-head with the 
best students in the country. 

“People at other colleges like to say ‘Our students study hard 
and play hard,” he adds. “But for a large number of Oberlin stu- 
dents, the study is the play.” @ 


Jim Lawless is a retired Cleveland Plain Dealer reporter who wrote 
about everything from pollution and public housing to politics and 
poetry. He says he had a terrible time keeping this story to six pages 
because the graduates he interviewed were so bright, diverse, and 
modest. If there is a problem with the “dumbing down” of America, 
it isn't in their corner, he says. They are wrecking the bell curve. 
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Oberlin-inspired bike co-ops in 


Houston and San Francisco 
help kids take the wheel 


by Peter Meredith ’02 


n an inner-city neighborhood of the sprawling, car-choked 
city of Houston, four Oberlin alumni are leading a bicycle 
revolution. 

Seth Capron, Katy Goodman, Benjy Mason, and Zach Moser, 
all members of the Class of 2002, are founders of the Third Ward 
Community Bike Center, a lively nonprofit that teaches neigh- 
borhood residents how to make and repair their own bikes. 

“In college we learned that bikes could be an awesome tool for 
teaching self-sufficiency, building confidence, and promoting 
community, says Goodman. “We wanted to take those ideas 
beyond Oberlin.” 

Third Ward is one of several bike centers around the country 
—such as the Bike Kitchen in San Francisco and the Ohio City 
Bicycle Co-op in Cleveland—founded by former students who 
worked with the Oberlin Bike Co-op. Based in the basement of 
Keep Cottage, the student-run learning center was founded in 
1986 as a place for students and townspeople to construct and 
fix their own bikes. 

Inspired by the philosophy, the founders of Third Ward chose 
to open shop in a city that couldn't be more different from 
Oberlin. “Houston is sort of a lawless place. It has few zoning laws, 


and it's huge and sprawling,” says Capron. “Not having trans- 


portation isn’t much of an option, especially in our inner-city 
neighborhood. There are no grocery stores, major banks, or even 
many jobs within two to three miles.” 

Third Ward promotes bikes as an affordable means of trans- 
portation. Drop-in sessions, after-school programs, and even an 
Earn-a-Bike Program teach kids both to fix their own bicycles 
and to build bikes for themselves and local charities by using old 
parts. Services are free and attract about 200 people monthly; 
70 percent are children and teens. 

The program isn’t just about bikes, however. “We're not bike 
activists,” explains Moser. “Our main goal is to build community 
and empower kids by giving them access to a decision-making 
activity. Bikes are just the things we started with.” More educa- 
tional programs are down the road: expansion plans call for class- 
es in silkscreen and sewing, plus the creation of a local clothing 
label for youth to market garments they make themselves. 

Empowering kids through hands-on projects was a philosophy 
developed by the four Obies as organizers of community activities 
in Oberlin, such as the Big Parade. Begun by the group in 2001 as 
a way to facilitate youth-led projects, the parade has evolved into a 
yearly Oberlin tradition involving 1,500 participants and spectators. 

“We created the format of the parade and set up workshops, 
but we then stepped back and invited people to participate in any 
way they wanted,” says Moser. “Our big emphasis has always been 
on creating activities rather than providing ideology.” 

Yearning to continue their work after college, the alumni set 
off for Houston, where Moser’s newly won Compton Mentor 
Fellowship Grant provided $20,000 in startup funds to establish 
the bike center. All four lived in a two-bedroom apartment for a 
year until other grants and donations allowed them to draw mod- 
est salaries for the full-time work. 

“We chose to move to Houston specifically because it is not a 
place where most Oberlin students end up,” says Goodman. “Young 
people don't flock here after leaving a liberal arts college like they 
do to other cities. We wanted to share our Oberlin values and 
ideas with an audience that’s not usually exposed to them.” 

In contrast, another bike co-op started by members of the Class 
of 2002 is based in the San Francisco Bay area, a region that trails 
only New York and Boston in its population of 2002 Oberlinians. 
The Bike Kitchen is based in the Mission District, a historically 
Latino neighborhood undergoing rapid gentrification by a largely 
white, 20-something hipster crowd. The neighborhood is decid- 
edly different from the Houston inner city, but the organization's 
goals are similar to those of Third Ward. 

‘It's all about teaching people to do things themselves and fos- 
tering a do-it-yourself mentality,” says Catherine Hartzell, who 
founded the center with Josh Adler, Forrest Crawford, and Jesse 
Basbaum. “It's very powerful when someone comes in and realizes 
they don't need to be intimidated about fixing their own bike.” 

Like its Houston counterpart, the Bike Kitchen has drop-in 
hours, an Earn-a-Bike Program, and classes that teach residents 
how to repair bikes or build “art bikes.” Bikes fixed by volunteers 
are donated to a day labor program and distributed to local immi- 
grant workers. 

The Bike Kitchen began humbly, when the alumni realized there 


were no such programs in their new city. “We had no resources, 
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no bikes, and no money, so we thought, ‘Let’s have a bake sale!” 
laughs Hartzell. With the $200 they earned, they set up shop in 
a warehouse donated by a local arts organization. “At first, we were 
open just one day a week. Slowly, people began hearing about us, 
and excitement built.” 


These days, the center is open three days a week and serves 
2( 


nearly 200 people per month. Operating on a yearly budget of 
$5,000, the Bike Kitchen is run entirely by volunteers, half of 


whom are Oberlin alumni. The center stays afloat by using bike 
parts donated by local shops and by suggesting small fees. Widely 
recognized as leaders of the San Francisco bike community, the 
four founders received the San Francisco Bike Coalition’s annu- 
al Golden Wheel award in April. 

In Cleveland, the Ohio City Bicycle Co-op is a four-year-old 
organization that also drew inspiration from Oberlin. Sadhu 
Johnston 98, who was running Cleveland's Green Building Coali- 


tion at the time, helped organize the co-op and find space to open 


shop. “My whole idea for how it should operate was born out of 


the the Oberlin Bike Co-op,” says Johnston, who now works in 
Chicago as Mayor Richard Daley’s assistant for green initiatives. 

Each of the centers maintains relationships with the Oberlin 
Bike Co-op. Third Ward regularly hosts winter-term interns; the 


Bike Kitchen draws volunteers from an ever-expanding pool of 


local Oberlin alums; and the Cleveland center holds a 70-mile 
“co-op to co-op’ ride with Oberlin students. 


In Houston, Third Ward's Chopper 

Club teaches artistry along with basic 
machining and welding skills. Posing 
with club members are Benjy Mason 


(left) and Zach Moser, both '02. 


Catherine Hartzell ‘02 works a weekend drop-in session at the 


Bike Kitchen in San Francisco. 


Current students, in turn, draw inspiration from the work of 


graduates. “Our mechanics are always excited to learn about cre- 
ative twists the Houston or San Francisco crews have made to 
our basic bike co-op programs,” says Oberlin Co-op Co-president 
Thomas Anderson-Monterosso ‘06. “It’s comforting to know that 


life after graduation can be fun and bike-filled.” @ 


Peter Meredith is a research assistant at Mother Jones. He lives in 


San Francisco. 


Peter Meredith 


President Nancy Dye (center) stands 
with distinguished honorees (from left) 
William Schulz ’71, Alumni Medal 
recipient Midge Wood Brittingham ’60, 
Distinguished Service Community Award 
recipient Harriet Thomas '76, and hon- 
orary doctorate recipient Adam Moss '79. 


here is a final article of faith this College has always 
sought to propagate and that is the conviction that his- 
tory is not finished; that the future is not fated: and 
that with our privilege, with our degrees, comes our respon- 
sibility to build a more benevolent nation, a more hospitable 


people, and a more welcoming world.” 

Such were the words delivered to the Class of 2005 by 
Commencement Speaker Bill Schulz ’71, executive director 
of Amnesty International USA. 606 students received degrees 
on May 30 in an outdoor ceremony that capped a lively week- 
end of reunion activities. 


Commencement speeches can be found at www. oberlin.edu/oam. 


Commencement speaker William 
Schulz '71, executive director of 
Amnesty International USA. 
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Adam Moss '79, editor of New York Magazine, received 
an honorary doctor of humanities degree. 
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Participants in the Class of 1955 panel discussion on “Modern 
Medicine: Breakthroughs and Triumphs,” included Xavier 
Pi-Sunyer, Marianne Waelder von Hippel, Gaius Slosser, 
Barbara Rosner Seaman, and Robert Rothberg. 
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Lafayette Harris '85 (far right) and friends at a reunion picnic 


Jane Bishop, co-chair of the Class of 1955 
Reunion Gift Committee, announces the 
1955 class gift at the Alumni Luncheon. 
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Wendy Weitzner Wasman ‘85 
and Mirla Criste Agnir '85 
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1955 tennis team reunion 


Marjorie Burrell Sexton '55, Peg Yocum Atwater 
'55, Mary Moyer Sanford '56, and James Sanford '55 
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Harry Pfeifer '70, Kristina Pfeifer ‘05, Alex 
Pfeifer '01, and Annie Pfeifer 
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Exploring the Traditions 


Oberlin held its first Commencement exercises in 1834, 
when four freshman students completed their first academ- 
ic year. Whereas those aspiring intellectuals were made to 
undergo a public examination, current traditions happily 
reflect Oberlin’s more humanitarian beginnings. 


Alumni Luncheon: Ever since the Alumni Association’s incep- 
tion in 1839, Reunion and Commencement activities have 
shared the same Memorial Day weekend. The Alumni 
Luncheon highlights the reasoning: on the Sunday before 
the exercises, under the big tent in Wilder Bowl, alumni wel- 
come graduating seniors into their ranks. Under a canopy of 
colorful class banners, alumni and new graduates enjoy the 
wonderful symbolism of dining together as a community. 


The Big Tent: Charles G. Finney, the “father of modern revival- 
ism, arrived in Oberlin as a professor of theology in 1835, 
bringing his tent and his preaching to Tappan Square under 
the banner “Holiness to the Lord.” Though Finney moved 
his congregation indoors with the construction of First 
Church in 1837, the big tent comes out at the end of May 
to serve as a gathering site for events during Senior Week 
and Commencement/Alumni Weekend. 


Illumination Night: At dusk on Sunday, all of Tappan Square 
is hung with candlelit Japanese paper lanterns; music of 
local bands, including Oberlin Steel, adds to the celebratory 
air. Harkening back to Finney’s tent revival days, revelers 
feast on pie na ice cream. The Illumination tradition dates 
back to the election of President Lincoln, in whose honor 
the town was first strung with lanterns. In 1903, professor 
Frederick Grover, a new arrival to Oberlin from Harvard, 
suggested the College make Illumination an annual event, as 
was customary there. Aside from a hiatus during the second 


World War, it has been. 


Commencement Procession: During Commencement exercis- 
es, students process past professors in such a way that every 
student sees every professor face-to-face one last time. The 
snaking conga lines pair faculty and seniors marching two 
across, led the secretary of the College and the 50th 
reunion year class president. Though the practice may seem 
particularly suited to the College's philosophies of brother- 
hood and equality, it actually originated with the medieval 
Oxford and Cambridge campuses. 


Caps and Gowns: Students may choose to robe or not, but 
graduates may be interested to note that the right to wear 
those somber sacks and slippery mortarboards was hard won 
by students in the 1880s. Throughout the years, the policy 
of wearing and not wearing caps and gowns vacillated in a 
tug-of-war for respect between the faculty and the students, 
ending finally in 1970 when students protested the outfit as 
an elitist symbol and a waste of good money, after which 
caps and gowns were declared optional. 


—Joellen Craft ‘05 
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Testing the SAT 


by Anne Trubek ’88, Associate Professor of Rhetoric and Composition, Oberlin College 


The College Board has revamped the old verbal section of the SAT. throwing out the 


analogies section and adding an essay. Is this really a measure of good writing? 


Imagine you are a 17-year-old high-school junior who 

plans to attend college. Take out a piece of paper and a 
pencil (not a pen). Absolutely no computers are allowed. Read 
the first paragraph and follow the directions beneath: 


B efore you begin reading, I'd like you to do some writing. 


Although most people's goal is to be happy at all times, being 
constantly satisfied and untroubled can actually prevent people 
from changing for the better. After all, why go to the trouble of 
changing if one is content with the ways things are? On the other 
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hand, discontent often motivates people to make necessary changes. 
What revolution was not caused by widespread discontent? Who 
among us has not vowed to make a change because we are unhappy 
with some aspect of our lives? 

Now, plan and write an essay in which you develop your point of 
view on this issue. Support your position with reasoning and exam- 
ples taken from your readings, studies, experience, or observations. 
Please write legibly. You have exactly 25 minutes. 


Is discontent often the first step to action? 
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Now, ask yourself if you'd want someone else to read what you 
just wrote. Do you think a college professor might be inclined to 
throw your illegibly scrawled, ill-conceived collection of thoughts 
out the office window? You might find such a judgment unfair 
and wish to explain that the essay you wrote did not represent 
your true abilities or potential. 

The above writing assignment came from the College Board’s 
ScoreWrite: A Guide for Preparing for the New SAT Essay. On 
March 12, 2005, some 330,000 college aspirants were asked, for 
the first time, to write an impromptu, timed essay as part of the 
SAT. The College Board revamped the old verbal section of the 
SAT, throwing out the analogies section and adding, along with 
the essay, multiple-choice questions on grammar and sentence 
structure. Fill-in-the-bubble questions now count for 70 percent 
of a student's score; the essay for 30 percent. The College Board 


claims the essay will provide colleges with a reliable indicator of 


student success and signal to high schools that they need to put 
increased emphasis on writing instruction. 

But teachers of writing, myself included, are almost unani- 
mously opposed to the SAT timed test because we know it will 
lead to even more occasions for professors, college administra- 
tors, and experts to disparage the quality of student writing, and 
fewer occasions to help students improve. The National Council 
of Teachers of English (NCTE) issued a report May 3 to that 
effect. The report claims that “the writing test will be neither a 
valid measure of students’ overall writing ability nor a reliable 
predictor of students’ college performance” and that it “reflects a 
set of assumptions about writing—and about ‘good’ writing—that 
diverges from what the best current scholarship tells us about 
the nature of writing.” 

Arthur VanderVeen, senior director for Curriculum and Evalua- 
tion Standards at the College Board, argues that the essay will 
help students “develop their points of view and help them par- 
ticipate in civil society.” (The questions on the SAT in March dealt 
with the role of majority rule and creativity in societies.) The essay 
mirrors the kinds of writing asked of students in high schools, 
VanderVeen claims, helps writers understand the importance of 
audience, and helps them marshal support for their views. “There's 
no reason the test should lead to formulaic writing,” he asserts. 

But how else could a student prepare for such a daunting task 
other than to plug ideas into a formula? Handwriting a response 


in 25 minutes will result in superficial prose and the triumph of | 


an already ubiquitous academic exercise, the five-paragraph 
essay (an introduction with a thesis statement, three body para- 
graphs with supporting examples, and a conclusion). The pres- 
sure to perform well on the essay will only add more “teaching to 
the test” pressures in high schools (most states, including Ohio, 
already require a timed essay on their state graduation exams, 
which critics say thins curriculum and learning). Such high- 
stakes tests take time away from other more active, engaged 
learning and leave incoming college students even less prepared 


for college-level writing. 


uring the eight years in which I've taught rhetoric and com- 
|S) eb at Oberlin, I've graded more than 4,000 essays. 


I've read a lot of student writing particularly that of incoming 


Summer 2005 


The antagonistic stance of professors of 
writing toward the new SAT may seem sur- 
prising—after all, the addition of a writing 
sample seems to validate the importance of 
writing. But to improve writing, students 


need time to plan, reflect, and revise. 


students. It's tempting, while riffling through piles of double- 
spaced prose spotted with grammatical errors, infelicitous phras- 
ing, and faulty reasoning, to cast aspersions. Who's to blame? 
High schools are an easy target for professors at Oberlin and 
across the nation who lament the declining quality of post-sec- 
ondary education. 

But high schools have been the whipping boy of professors 
frustrated with student writing for more than a century. In fact, 
such complaints were one reason why college English depart- 
ments were created in the 1890s. Colleges virtually threw up 
their hands and decided that high schools would apparently 
never do the job right, so they had better take up the burden. 
Thus, although your beloved professors of Shakespeare or Eliot 
or Thoreau may find fault with student writing, they owe their 
jobs, in part, to past efforts to improve it. 

The antagonistic stance of professors of writing toward the 
new SAT may seem surprising—after all, the addition of a writ- 
ing sample seems to validate the importance of writing. And 
what's so bad about mastering the five-paragraph essay? College 
students who arrive with at least a five-paragraph model under 
their belts may be better prepared than those who arrive with- 
out it. 

What college writing experts know, and what the National 
Council of Teachers of English report asserts, is that to improve 
writing, students need time to plan, reflect, and revise, some- 
thing timed essays don't allow. Further, students must feel con- 
nected to the topics they write about; writing for the sole purpose 
of demonstrating competency rarely produces strong prose. 

Most important, learning to write is not like learning to ride a 
bike. As contexts and audiences change, writers must learn new 
knowledge, new rhetorical strategies, and new structures. That's 
why high schools can never do what colleges yearn for them to 
do. They can only teach high school students to write for high 
school, because that’s the community in which the writing 
occurs. Only colleges can teach undergraduates how to master 
our codes or academic discourses. High school and college writ- 
ing differ, as does business writing from journalism, and techni- 
cal prose from creative writing. 

Further, like my colleagues and me in our offices late at night, 
someone has to score the SAT essays—an estimated 2 million a 
year. In the test’s first iteration, the College Board commissioned 
Pearson Education to oversee scoring. Pearson hired high school 
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and college writing teachers, paying them between $17 and $22 
an hour. Scorers were trained through an instructional eight-hour 
CD-ROM. (I applied to be a scorer, but when I learned I'd be 


expected to score 220 essays in an eight-to-ten hour work day, or 


two to three minutes per essay, without breaks, and to agree to at 
least 30 hours of scoring a week, | balked.) 

Scorers were encouraged to grade on the basis of the quality 
of examples students used to support their claims. The guide- 
lines favor lengthy essays that use “SAT vocab” words and 
include elite cultural references. In the ScoreWrite pamphlet, for 
example, a top-scoring essay was lauded for using Margaret 
Atwood’s novel The Handmaid's Tale “as an example of discontent 
motivating a society to make radical changes.” A low-scoring essay 
was faulted for weak critical thinking in its “appropriate but lim- 
ited” example of Christopher Columbus. Essays that displayed 
an “impressive” vocabulary received higher scores. And though 
the College Board claims otherwise, longer essays generally 
received higher scores than shorter ones. That the essay must be 
handwritten provides another hurdle for some students. Messy 
handwriting, like an unprofessional type font, negatively influ- 
ences the reader's perception of the writer. 

Even if studies didn’t already exist demonstrating that timed 
essays are neither reliable nor valid indicators of ability, it’s clear 
that no one can ace this essay cold. Performing well requires that 
students receive effective aids: well-trained teachers, books, Inter- 
net access, or, best of all, a test-prep class. Unless these resources 
are equitably distributed, the essay will exacerbate the educa- 
tional gap in this country—exactly what the SAT initially set out 
to close. 

Originally administered in 1926, the SAT began as a noble 
experiment to create a Jeffersonian natural aristocracy, an intel- 
lectual elite drawn from the best and brightest, regardless of race 
or class background, through neutral testing. But it never realized 
that perhaps unattainable goal. Numerous studies have proven 
that the test is biased against minorities and low-income stu- 
dents. According to Fairlest: The National Center for Fair and 
Open Testing, the average verbal score for African Americans in 
2004 was 430; for whites, it was 528. Those whose families 
earned between $20,000 and $30,000 per year averaged 459; 
those whose families earned above $100,000 averaged 553. 

All Americans should have the chance to be admitted into col- 
lege, even a highly selective college like Oberlin. However, high- 
stakes standardized testing such as the SAT will not help achieve 
this goal. Just as high schools will never prepare students well 
enough for colleges, these tests will never measure student abil- 
ity regardless of educational experience or family background. 

If we really want to prepare students for civil society, we 
should give them the tools they need to think and learn and offer 
them meaningful, honest contexts for writing. As the title of the 
NCTE report reads, “Good Writing Instruction, Not Testing, Is 
the Best Preparation for College.” One Jeffersonian ideal is still 
alive, if limping, in our country today: universal access to publicly 
funded K-12 education. What might we accomplish—what gains 
in knowledge and learning might ensue—if the energy, money, 
and talents used to create, modify, administer, prepare for, com- 


plete, defend, and critique the SAT and its revamping were 
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Anne Trubek 


The issue isn't whether the new essay is a 
good thing; it’s how we can better educate 
high school students in all schools, and 
then teach those who choose college to 


write like college students. 


instead directed toward improving the educational quality of our 
public schools? What if, for instance, we found a way to offer all 
students a chance to write, and write more often, on matters of 
importance for real audiences, and what if we provided them 
with teachers who had the time and training to offer them 
humane, individualized feedback? 

The sample essays in the ScoreWrite pamphlet represented a 
range of ideas, examples, and rhetorical forms. However, they had 
one thing in common: all essays argued that, yes, discontent leads 
to action. The prompt is flawed: it is exceedingly difficult to argue 
that action rarely stems from discontent. The question sets up a 
false debate. So too does the new SAT. The issue isn’t whether 
the new essay is a good thing; it’s how we can better educate all 
high school students in all schools, and how we can then teach 
those who choose college to write like college students. 

Time that could be spent wrestling with big ideas and playing 
with language now will be spent preparing all-purpose, highbrow 
examples and learning fancy vocabulary words. Let's hope the 
2 million or so who take the test next year will find a way to 
express their discontent. Maybe they'll discuss their unhappiness 
with the new SAT and suggest reforms. If so, we may find their 


essays surprisingly lucid, engaging, and sophisticated. @ 


Anne Trubek directs the Community-Based Writing Program at 


Oberlin College. The opinions expressed here are her own. 
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Danube/Kastern Kurope October 20—-November 1, 2005 


Escorted by Annemarie Sammartino, Assistant Professor of History 


Join us this October as we cruise along the Danube on the MV 
Danube Princess and experience the beauty of Central Europe. We 
will visit the well-preserved medieval city of Durnstein, a romantic 
stop in the famous Wachau wine region; traverse picturesque 
Hungarian landscapes while exploring Budapest and Esztergom; 
and become captivated by the baroque magnificence of Viennese art 
and music as we take our excursion through this former imperial 
capital. Our trip would not be complete without a visit to Prague, 
where the cobblestone streets, palaces and castles bring this “city of 
a hundred spires” alive. An optional extension will bring us to 


New Year’s Celebration in Istanbul pecember 26, 2005—January 3, 2006 


Come celebrate New Year's 2006 with friends amongst the rich his- 
tory and magical beauty of Istanbul! As we explore the churches, 
palaces, bazaars, and museums of this city that has long served as a 
bridge linking Europe and Asia, we will gain a vibrant sense of the 
continuity between ancient traditions and modern Turkey that has 
long captivated scholars and visitors alike. Highlights of our trip 
include visits to the ancient Hippodrome, the Blue Mosque, Hagia 
Sophia, as well as the Topkapi and Dolmabahce Palaces. We will enjoy 
an excursion down the Bosphorus, a cruise along the Sea of Marmara 
to the Princes’ Islands (a dream for the 19th-century Orientalist), 


Berlin, an ever-changing metropolis that recently became the capital 
of a reunified Germany. Our trip will encompass both sides of the 
region's history—from its cultural triumphs to its political and 
social tragedies. Lectures will complement each of our visits as we 
gather on-board to contextualize our land excursions. Join us for 
this unique opportunity to experience this area of Europe, rich in 
history and the venue for incredible artistic and cultural achieve- 
ment, from the music of Mozart and Beethoven, to the literature of 
Kafka and Kundera, to the visual art of Klimt and Kokoschka. 
Brochure available. 


and savor the wonders of 
Turkish cuisine as we partake 
in special lunches and din- 
ners. For travelers who wish to 
expand their tour of ancient 


and early Christian sites, we 
offer an extension to the South Aegean Coast, where we will visit 
Kusadasi, Ephesus, and Aphrodisias. Join us for an unforgettable 
New Year's excursion to Istanbul, the jewel of the East and West. 
Brochure available. 


Costa Rica and the Panama Canal january 21-28, 2006 


Escorted by Bruce Simonson, Professor of Geology 


Come join us as we explore Costa Rica and Panama, a journey that 
will allow the chance to experience more environmental and ecolog- 
ical diversity in the span of a week than virtually any other similarly- 
sized “real-estate” on the planet! Costa Rica’s wildlife is rich and ripe, 
offering howler, capuchin, and squirrel monkeys, coatimundis, 
sloths, bulldog “fishing” bats, colorful tree frogs, gorgeous butterflies, 
and more. Birders will be in avian heaven! During our exploration 


we will encounter the country’s inviting wildness in many ways: 


For more information about any 
Association at 440.775.8692 or Alumni. Office@ oberlin.edu. 


under the sea, on horseback, along a rain forest trail, under a water- 
fall, from the quiet of a kayak, or under the stars of its tropical skies. 
Bruce Simonson will make the landscape come alive as he joins 
Lindblad Expeditions’ veteran guides in providing lectures and infor- 
mal discussions about Central American natural and cultural history. 
An optional pre-extension to the cloud forests of Monteverde is avail- 
able before the main tour of the Pacific coast of Costa Rica and the 
Panama Canal begins. Brochure available. 


of our tours, please visit us online at www.oberlin.edu/alumni/events/alumniTours.homl or contact the Alumni 
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Bound to Please: An Extraordinary 
One-Volume Literary Education 


3y MICHAEL DirpDa 70 
WW Norton, 2005 


BOUND to PLEASE 


Reviewed by CATHERINE GABE 


MICHAEL DIRDA 


CSBAYS ON GREAT WAITERS AND THEIM BOOKS 
r 5 


Peas 


SO MANY BOOKS, so little time. Perhaps it’s time, 
then, to call on an expert like Michael Dirda, the 
1993 Pulitzer Prize winner for literary criticism 
who was dubbed the “best book critic” in America. 
Dirda, however, is the first to characterize his own 
work as loosely critical and more akin to cruising a 
cocktail party, nibbling all the time on the literary 
and cultural fare found throughout the ages. 

As a longtime editor and writer for the Washington Post Book World, Dirda offers 
newspaper readers a leisurely Sunday treat with his judicious, engaging essays. 
Bound to Please, his most recent work, represents a mere smidgen of his columns, 
selected to lure readers into a world of delectable, wide-ranging books and authors, 
many of them overlooked by American readers. 

He muses about such literary staples as Fyodor Dostoevsky, John Updike, Thomas 
Pynchon, Anthony Trollope, Victor Hugo, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Arabian Nights, 
and the Bible. But Dirda also pushes the edge, grabbing our hands and introducing 
us to lesser-known writers often unappreciated by readers: Flann O'Brien, Ronald 
Firbank, and Marguerite Yourcenar, among others. 

Dirda laces history with cultural observations, choosing books about such quirky 
people as Alexander Pushkin, whom he says “drank like a frat boy, toadied to the 
tsar, and was often a vulgar lout.” “This is a talky novel,” he says of one work, while 
describing another as “earthy, with a sourdough flavor.” 

His writing—mentally invigorating and fact-filled—is sure to make the reader 
pause and think, “I never knew that.” Dirda works your brain, stretching it with his 
insights, unique spin, and a bit of humor. Chapters are three to four pages long— 
allowing for easy sporadic reading—and arranged under such enticing categories as 
“Romantic Dreamers,’ “Visionaries and Moralists,” and “Lovers, Poets, and Madmen.” 

Dirda is at his personal best in this book, and he seems to hit his own goal for a 
guaranteed good read: “What I really enjoy in any kind of writing is simply a dis- 
tinctive style, an idiosyncratic diction, the sound of voice on the page.” 

In his preface, he states why he does what he does: “Corny as it sounds, | believe 
that unless we try to familiarize ourselves with the best that human beings have 
thought and accomplished, we doom ourselves to be little more than mindless con- 
sumer-wraiths, docile sheep waiting to be shorn by corporation or government, sad 
and confused dwellers on the threshold of a palace we never enter. 

“The writers about whom I write,” he continues, “will open the door, they are the 
door, to a life of consequence, passion, and self-exploration.” 


When was the last time someone mixed your drink so carefully at a cocktail 
party? 


Catherine Gabe is a freelance writer who lives in Oberlin. 


Please send a review copy of your recently published book to “Bookshelf,” Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. Your book will be 
presented to the Oberlin College Library as a gift from you. Please note that due to the large volume of submissions, we are not able to include every book. 


GOLDEN 
SPRUCE 


The Golden Spruce: A True Story 
of Myth, Madness, and Greed 
By JOHN VAILLANT '84 
WW Norton, 2005 


In an unprecedented act of eco-vandalism, a 
300-year-old Sitka spruce tree is destroyed by 
ex-logger Grant Hadwin, a tormented activist 
protesting the destruction of old-growth 
forest in British Columbia. The book, an 
outgrowth of Vaillant’s 2002 New Yorker arti- 
cle on the spruce, follows the destruction of 
a conflicted man and the wilderness he 
loved; in so doing, it traces the rise, fall, and 
rebirth of the Haida people and exposes the 


logging industry from a new point of view. 


Lord Brain: Poems by Bruce Beasley 
By Bruce BEASLEY 80 


University of Georgia Press, 2005 


Beasley’s collection of 31 poems is named for 
eminent British neuroscientist Sir Walter 
Russell Brain, also known as Lord Brain. The 
result is a highly praised melding of science, 
history, philosophy, and cutting-edge poetry. 
“These are brave and wonderfully extravagant 
poems, in equal measures sorcery, anatomy 
lesson, and prayer,” writes reviewer David 
Wojahn. The book is the winner of the 
University of Georgia Press Contemporary 


Poetry Series competition. 


Issues in the Conservation of Paintings 


EDITED BY Davip BOMFORD AND 
MARK LEONARD ‘76 
Getty Publications, 2005 


More than 70 texts, ranging from the 15th cen 


tury to the present, trace the development of 
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the theory and practice of paintings conserva- 
tion. Whereas some are classic and influential 
writings, others, which were little known 
when they were first published, reflect impor- 
tant issues in the field. Many of the essays 
appear here in English for the first time. 
Leonard is conservator of paintings at the 
Getty Museum. 
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CHRISTOPHER D. COOK 


Diet for a Dead Planet: 
How the Food Industry Is Killing Us 
By CHRISTOPHER D. Cook ‘90 
The New Press, 2004 


Millions of Americans are becoming sick from 
the food they eat; 5,000 died last year, and 
obesity and diet-related diseases are on the 
rise, says Cook, an investigative journalist 
whose probe of the food industry's perils is 
backed with facts. Food, he says, has become 
a force behind a staggering array of social, 
economic, and environmental problems. 
Placing sustainably produced foods within 


reach of the public could provide a solution. 


On Apology 


3y AARON LAZARE 57 
Oxford University Press, 2004 


Why do people apologize? Why is it so difficult? 


What is the relationship of apology to 


forgiveness? Lazare, the chancellor, dean, 
and a professor of psychiatry at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts Medical School, 


dissects the apology by looking at the impor- 


tance of shame and guilt, and the transfer of 


power and respect between the two parties. 
He also examines the apologies of groups and 
nations, such as Abraham Lincoln’s apology 
for slavery and the German government's 


apology to victims of World War II. 


Canaan’s Tongue 
By Joun Wray (JOHN HENDERSON) 93 
Knopf, 2005 


An allegorical novel set on the eve of the Civil 
War, about a gang of men hunted by both the 
Union and the Confederacy for dealing in 
stolen slaves, Canaan's Tongue is rooted in 
the world of real-life criminal John Murel. 
Narrated from various characters’ points of 
view, the book follows Murel’s protégé, Virgil 
Ball, who derives riches, sexual privilege, and 
power from the commerce known only as 
“the Trade.” Wray is the prizewinning author 


of The Right Hand of Sleep. 


Ge 
Carden Gallery 
< The prs: Art, and Hardscape 
a _f of Littlgsand Lewis 
ee 


ptge Little and David Lewis 


A Garden Gallery: The Plants, Art, and 
Hardscape of Little and Lewis 
By GrorcE LITTLE AND Davip Lewis '78 


Timber Press, 2005 


Little and Lewis are nationally known garden- 
ers and sculptors whose private gardens 
on Bainbridge Island, Wash., attract 4,000 
visitors each year. Their color-washed sculp- 
tures, placed in public and private gardens 
worldwide, have been featured on Victory 
Garden and Martha Stewart Living and in 
books and magazines. Here, they write about 
their gardening methods, artistic style, and 


15-vear collaboration. 


Healthy, Wealthy, & Fair: 
Health Care and the Good Society 


EDITED BY JAMES A. MONROE AND 
LAWRENCE R. JAcoss ’81 
Oxford University Press, 2005 


Distinguished health policy experts chart the 
disparities in health and wealth in the U.S., 
how they arise, why they persist, and what 
makes them worse. Barriers to reform, say 
the authors, include our market economy 


and a chaotic organization of government. 


The book ends by outlining policy proposals 


for reform—both by tapping bold new ideas 
and making incremental changes to current 


programs. 


Also Noted: 


Brother Men 


nt Justices 


Michel Comiskey 


The Globalist Papers 
Samuel Avery ‘7 | 


Compari, 2005 


Brother Men: The Correspondence of Edgar 
Rice Burroughs and Herbert T. Weston 

Ed: Matt Cohen ’92 

Duke Univ. Press, 2005 


Seeking Justices: The Judging 
of Supreme Court Nominees 
Michael Comiskey '79 

Univ. Press of Kansas, 2004 


Of No Interest to the Nation: A Jewish 
Family in France, 1925-1945, A Memoir 
Gilbert Michlin 

Translated by Leon Lewis "60 

Wayne State Univ. Press, 2004 


Laws, Customs and Rights: Charles Hatfield 
and His Family, A Louisiana History 

Evelyn Wilson ’7 | 

Heritage Books, 2004 
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Oberlin 
ANITA Dlas 


Year by Year 


be als 


Montgomery County, Md., before retiring in 


1967, celebrated her 100th birthday in July | 


with a party in Brick, N.J., attended by her 


daughter and son-in-law, three grandchildren, 


two great-grandchildren, and many other rela- | 


tives. Lucile has enjoyed many trips to Europe | 


and is an avid fan of cruise ship sailing, which she 
and her Oberlin roommate, Gladys Sperling, 
often enjoyed before Gladys’ death in 2003. 
A:1046 A Fife Court, Lakewood, NJ 08701. 


Eva Marie Stick Christian says she would 


enjoy hearing from acquaintances or graduates | 


in the Allentown, Pa., area. A: Westminster | 


Health Center, Room 209, 803 N. Wahneta, 
Allentown, PA 18109. 


Bob Wood and Mary de Schweinitz Wood '36 


celebrated their 65th anniversary at Kendal | 


in Pennsylvania, where they have lived for 


15 years. “Going to 
Oberlin and coming 
to Kendal were two 
of our best life deci- 
sions, he says. A: 79 
Kennet 
Square, PA 19348. P: 
GLOss5e.2 51). 


Artist Paul Arnold, emeritus professor of art 


Kendal Dr., 


at Oberlin, was at the Cleveland Museum of 
Art in January, demonstrating woodblock print- 
ing in conjunction with the exhibition Visions 
of Japan: Prints and Paintings from Cleveland 


Collections. Paul lives at Kendal at Oberlin and 


w 
O 
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continues his work in woodblock prints in his 


| Oberlin studio. 


F. Lucile Squier, who taught music in | 


Margine McVey Holland, a writer in Grand 


Forks, N.D., learned that her poem Mitutanka 
will be included in an anthology of North Dakota 
writing. Winter: A Gathering of Writers on the 
Prairie is available through the Lake Region 
Writers’ Group. W: www.lakeregionwriters. 


bravehost.com. 


The Washington National Opera chose composer 
Scott Wheeler and librettist Romulus Linney 


for its first commission in over a decade. 


profile 


| Democracy: An American Comedy premiered in 


January at George Washington University. The 


author of three novels, plus 16 long and 20 short 


_ plays, Romulus has won two Obie Awards, two 


National Critics Awards, and three DramaLogue 
Awards. “Our town has never been so deftly 


captured in an opera,’ wrote the Washington Post. 


Thomas Gelehrter and Wendy Uhlmann ’83 
were featured in a Medicine at Michigan article 
last fall titled “Where the Genetics Revolution 
Meets the Patient.” “Tom and I see patients 
together in the University of Michigan’s Medi- 
cal Genetics Clinic and are faculty members in 
the Department of Human Genetics,” writes 
Wendy. “Tom recently stepped down as chair of 


human genetics after 17 years of service.” 


Cynthia Finch Powers and husband Ed 
attended the world premiere of a composition 
by their son, Daniel Powers ’82. “His Second 
Piano Concerto was performed by the Terra 


Haute (Ind.) Symphony with his wife, Martha 


Life of Dance Pioneer Brought to Stage 


iving dance legend Marjorie Witt Johnson '35 was the inspira- 
tion for the dance-theater piece Daughter of a Buffalo Soldier, 
which enjoyed a three-week run in May by the Cleveland 
Contemporary Dance Theatre at Cleveland’s historic Karamu House. 
Now a sharp and stately 95 years old, Johnson grew up in 
Cheyenne, Wyo., the eldest of four children. At the suggestion of a 
high school teacher, she applied to Oberlin and discovered modern 
dance. It offered a rush, she says, that gave her a sense of self- 
worth and sparked her life’s work, which included instilling an 
appreciation of African American culture in young dancers. 


After graduating, she joined Oberlin graduates Russell and Rowena Woodham- 
Jelliffee 14, founders of Karamu House, in introducing modern dance to “city kids with 
an attitude.” Known as the Karamu Dancers, the Cleveland company honed its skills 
under Johnson's tutelage, eventually making its way to the 1940 World’s Fair in New York. 

Later, with a degree in social work from Western Reserve University, Johnson worked 
as a Social-service group worker and arts educator in Atlanta and Charlotte, N.C. In 1978, 
she returned to Cleveland and continued to share her love of dance with black youth. 
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Krasnican, playing piano. Paul Roby is also in 
the symphony,” writes Cynthia. Dan has been a 
composer in residence for 10 years and also 
plays viola. e Kathryn “Kacy” Cooper Starnes, 
co-founder with her late husband of the 
Burkemont School of the Arts in Morganton, 
N.C., received a grant from 6 Arts Councils 
to fund her project of building a community 
orchestra. “Instruments are furnished and I've 
arranged many pieces for the group. The school 


is thriving.” E: kstarnes@compascable.net. 


John Graybeal rejoined 
the law firm of Parker Poe 
Adams & Bernstein as Of 
Counsel in its Raleigh, 
N.C., office. A partner with 
the firm from 1987 through 


2000, he later entered pri- 


Graybeal 


vate practice, focusing on 
antitrust and trade regulation. Business North 
Carolina magazine named John a “legal elite” in 
antitrust for 2005. e Sylvia Walsh Perkins 
wrote Living Christianly: Kierkegaard’s Dialectic 
of Christian Existence (Penn State Press, 2005), 
which focuses on the philosopher's later reli- 
gious and specifically Christian writings. “It 
forms a companion volume to my earlier Living 
Poetically: Kierkegaard’ Existential Aesthetics,” 
she writes. Sylvia is finishing up a new transla- 
tion of Kierkegaard’s Fear and Trembling for 


Cambridge University Press. 


Susan Clarke Ball is the founder and leader 
of Angelica, a 12-member a cappella choral group 
based in Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. Begun in 
1996 with four members, Angelica performs 
contemporary music, folk, and jazz. ¢ James 
Evers, a retired educator and corporate trainer, 
is now a freelance business and education writer. 
He co-founded and co-facilitates the Writing 
Institute for Teachers at Dominican College, 
for which he has written a seminar training guide 
(available for a free download for teachers and 
schools.) Jim and his wife, Marylin Boughton 
Evers, live in Nanuet, N.Y., and have six grand- 
children. W: www.jamesevers.com. ¢ Joan 
Skinner Scott writes: “My life changed radi- 
cally last summer. My husband, Len Scott 63, 
died August 13, 2004, after living three-and-a- 


half years with metastasized kidney cancer. | 


Summer 2005 


don't anticipate a change of address soon, except 
for travel, though | sometimes feel that | live 
on a strange new planet! | would welcome any 
Oberlin acquaintances passing through the 


Ann Arbor area.” E: jescott@umich.edu. 


Pat Pfeiffer Beebe is heading to China for 
three weeks of teaching and touring this sum- 


mer. “We'll tour first and then teach Chinese 


students, ages 9-17, for two weeks. In the 
meantime, my mom and I leave for a tour of 
Vietnam, Cambodia, and Thailand. Most of 
the time I’m home in Carmel, Calif.” E: 
pbeebe@monterey.k12.ca.us. e Anita Fahrni- 
Minear and Elisabeth (Betty) Couper- 
Kuhlen met for lunch in Berlin, Germany, in 
March—their first get-together since Betty 
took a new professorship in English linguistics 
at Potsdam University. Anita was in Berlin to 
be with her daughter Elisabeth, who was rep- 
resenting Bangladesh, her new home and the 
country of her husband, at an international 
Tourism Fair. E: a.fahrni@clinch.ch, ecouper@ 
rz.uni-potsdam.de. e Douglas Kirkpatrick 
was appointed to the Oregon Board of Medical 
Examiners by Governor Ted Kulongoski in 
March. Doug has practiced neurosurgery since 
graduating from Oberlin, Duke University 
School of Medicine, and the UCLA Medical 
Center. He is the “proud father of six children, 
two of whom are physicians specializing in 
hospital medicine.” In semi-retirement, he now 
volunteers at a community health center when 
not caring for a small vineyard and winery in 


Medford. 


Hannay Kay Case was granted the title Pro- 
fessor Emeritus by the Council of ‘Trustees of 
Slippery Rock University of Pennsylvania last 
December. She retired in January 2004 after 
serving as a professor of French for 34 years. 
e John Morgan, a graduate of Oberlin's 
Graduate School of Theology, retired from the 
Unitarian Universalist ministry. A newspaper 
columnist, author, and teacher, he is now at 
work on a play and has two books awaiting 
publication: a collection of children’s fables 
and a prayer and meditation book for progres- 
sive Christians. His daughter, Lori Morgan 
Flood, is assistant dean and director of health 


education at Oberlin. e Tim Sadar, after 38 


years of teaching mathematics at Cheery Hill 
West High School, retired from the public 
schools and began teaching in a small 
Episcopalian school, St. Mary’s Hall/Doane 
Academy, in Burlington, N.J. “I have had the 
privilege of using the series of mathematics 
texts co-authored by fellow Obie, Wade Ellis, 
Jr. 63,” he writes. His wife, Maria, of 28 years, 
is a public school administrator. Son TJ is a 
police officer, and daughter Ashley a new high 
school graduate. “I'd like to hear from class- 
mates, especially the Frost House gang.” A: 
2103 Old York Rd., Bordentown, NJ 08505. E: 


tsadarmath@yahoo.com. 


Liz Ryan Cole and her husband, Chuck, are 
seeking information from people with experi- 
ence developing small co-housing or intention- 
al communities. “We are working on one in the 
Upper Connecticut River Valley in Vermont 
and New Hampshire,” she writes. Their son, 
Silas, is a student at Oberlin. E: lcole@ 
vermontlaw.edu. e Award-winning musician 
Gary Rosen and his group, Rosenshontz, are 
best known for writing children’s songs. Now 
solo, Gary has a diagnosis of amyotrophic lat- 
eral sclerosis, or ALS, a progressive neurologi- 
cal disorder. Still recording and selectively per- 


forming, he released a new album, Pet Sounds. 


John G. Dove writes: “I continue to enjoy 
working as CEO of Xrefer, a web-based reter- 
ence service aggregating hundreds of the best 
encyclopedias and dictionaries from more than 
45 top publishers. We think of ourselves as 
Google with context, and all from authoritative 
resources. Oberlin recently added our service 
to the College's online resources.” John splits 
his time between London and Boston; his 
wife, Gloria, enjoys teaching ESL at a high 
school near Arlington, Mass., and their boys 
are studying in Vienna and China. E: dove@ 
xrefer.com. ¢ Matthew Rinaldi, of Albany, 
Calif., has begun a “working retirement” after 
working as a partner at the law firm of Boxer 
& Gerson for 20 years. He was elected to the 
executive board of the left-wing National 
Lawyers Guild and is advising combat soldiers 
through the Guild’s Military Law ‘Task Force. 


FE: rinaldi2@earthlink.net. « Karen Keserich 


Schapiro is a Milwaukee lawyer whose long 


—and thus far unpaid—hbattle to keep the city’s 
raw sewage out of Lake Michigan earned her the 
title “Leader in the Law” by the Wisconsin Law 
Journal and an award from the Lake Michigan 
Federation. The story of her fight against the 
Milwaukee Metropolitan Sewerage District 


appeared in a Chicago Sun-Times article in April. 


Phil Gleason and Tom Powers, freshman-year 
roommates at Barrows Hall, successfully com- 
pleted the Lobsterman Triathlon (1.5K ocean 
swim, 40K bike, 1OK run) in Freeport, Maine, 
last September 11. Tom, an environmental 
lawyer and lifelong runner with “several sub 
three-hour marathons under his belt,” is execu- 
tive director of Island Alliance, a Boston-based 
non-profit working to develop awareness of 
the Boston Harbor Islands National Park. Phil, 
an avid triathlete, is a business lawyer with 


Bernstein Shur Sawyer & Nelson in Portland. 


Deborah Gordon, an expert on ant ecology 


and behavior, presented an “Award-Winning 
Teachers on Teaching’ lecture in January at 
Stanford University. A professor of biological 
sciences at Stanford, she conducts elaborate 
field experiments designed to unravel the mys- 
teries of how ant colonies are organized. ¢ With 
bassoonist Marsha Schweitzer, the Hawaii- 
based Spring Wind Quintet made its New York 
debut last April at Symphony Space, followed 
by its European debut in Norway. Recognized 
as one of the country’s leading wind quintets, 
Spring Wind was founded in 1974 and is cred- 
ited for developing chamber music in Hawaii. 
Marsha and her fellow musicians are members 


of the Honolulu Symphony Orchestra. 


Bea Camp writes: “Four friends from the 


Class of 1972 got together before heading for 


different shores.” From left: Bea, U.S. consul 
general in Chiang 
Mai, Thailand: 
Marcie Berman 
Ries, U.S. ambas- 
sador to Albania: 
Buck 


? ape enti oe 
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Karen 


Camp and classmates 


advisor at the 


32 


Securities and Exchange Commission, and 
Delia Pitts, assistant vice president for 
Student Affairs at Rutgers University. e 
Marcie Berman Ries writes: “I've been living 
in Tirana, Albania, since last fall, where | am 
the U.S. Ambassador. Before Albania, | spent a 
year in Kosovo. Meredith, age 20, is at the 
University of Chicago, while Alexander, 23, is 
working in Washington. My husband, Charlie, 
is the ambassador in Greece. “Delia, Bea, and 
Karen [mentioned above] are my critical 


support system.” E: Marcie.ries@gmail.com. 


Pianist Sylvia Kahan delivered a pre-concert 
lecture for the Brahms the Progressive concert 
series at Columbia University in January. Close 
Encounters with Many Kinds of Thirds: Brahms’ 
Influence on Tertian Harmony in Post-Tonal 
Composition discussed the progressive aspects 
of Brahms’ compositions that had an impact on 
20th century composers. Sylvia is the author of 
Music's Modern Muse: A Life of Winnaretta 
Singer, Princesse de Polignac (University of 


Rochester, 2005). e Malcolm Pittman and 


Molly Showman O'Donnell happened to be 
visiting Seattle at 
the same time, 
where they met 
up with Seattle 
residents Jane 
Emens and Joan 
"74. 


(From left: Joan, 


Rabinowitz 


Malcom, Jane, Molly) e Dominique _H. 


Vasseur joined the Columbus Museum of Art 
as associate Curator of European art in February 
and moved to Columbus with her mother, Mary 
Burmeister Masseur 43, and Italian greyhound, 


Sydney. E: Dominique.vassuer@cmaohio.org. 


Mark McDaniel writes: “In July 2004, my 


book Memory Fitness: A Guide for Successful 


Aging (co-authored with Gilles Einstein) was 
published by Yale University Press. It is written 
for the general public and provides non-techni- 
cal coverage of the latest research on aging, 
memory, strategies for enhancing memory, and 
life-style activities that may forestall or provide 
protection against age-related memory prob- 
lems.” Also last July, Mark stepped down as 


chair of the psychology department at the 


Bravo! 


ctor Bill Irwin '73 took home his 

first Tony Award in June—Best 

Actor in a Play—for his por- 
trayal of George in Who's Afraid of 
Virginia Woolf. The Boston Globe 
called Irwin’s performance “a bDril- 
liantly ironic makeover of a role that 
had seemed to belong to Richard 
Burton,” and referred to his victory 
as “the one upset of the night.” Irwin 
co-stars with Kathleen Turner in the 
Edward Albee revival of Woo/f, which 
opened March 20 at the Longacre 
Theatre. 


University of New Mexico to join the psychol- 
ogy department at Washington University in St. 


Louis. E: mmecdanie@artsci.wustl.edu. 


Dale _Jacquette was awarded a 2005-06 
Research Fellowship in Residence at the 
Netherlands Institute for 
Advanced Study, sponsored 
by the Royal Netherlands 
Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. A professor of 
philosophy at Pennsylvania 


State University since 1986, 


Jacquette 


he'll use the fellowship to 
complete two books, Mathematical Entity and 
Early Wittgenstein on Identity. Other recent 
books include Ontology (2002), The Blackwell 
Companion to Philosophical Logic (2002), and 
The Cambridge Companion to Brentano (2004). 
“I was delighted to have become a first-time 
grandpa in January.” E: dlj¢4@psu.edu. W: 


www.personal.psu.edu/dlj4/. 


Janet E. Hunt moved from Georgia to Boston 
in January to take a new job as music director 
and organist at St. John’s Seminary, where she 
directs a schola, plans music for three daily 
liturgies, and teaches courses in music appreci 


ation and basic musicianship. 
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Lynn Seirup left the private sector in 1999, 
after 14 years as a computer programmer and 
programming manager at a financial software 
company. “I changed careers, getting a master’s 
degree in geography at Hunter College and a 
job making maps for the New York City Office 
of Emergency Management. Leisure activities 
include backpacking and bird watching with 
husband John and, when she has nothing bet- 
ter to do, ome ta: 


daughter Joanna, 


seirup@world.oberlin.edu. 


— 
After 10 years as an editor in the New York pub- 


lishing world, Jan Cigliano founded Academy 


Press with her husband, 
architect George Hartman. 
“AP publishes beautiful, 
patron-sponsored art and 
architecture books, includ- 
ing Sasaki Associates: SO 
and Reston Town Center: A 
ZUSt 


Century.’ Jan is working on her seventh book, 


Cigliano 
8 Downtown for the 


a biography of John Hay, and says she and 
George enjoy life in Georgetown and on 
Maryland's Chesapeake Bay, as well as sailing 
their 48-foot sloop, Moon & Stars, and travel- 
ing and hiking as much as possible—recently 
in Jerusalem. e Michael Doyle, a reporter in 
the McClatchy Press Washington Bureau 
since 1988, won the David Lynch Memorial 


Regional Reporting Award for excellence in 


regional coverage of Congress during 2004. As 
the Washington regional reporter for The 
Modesto Bee and The Fresno Bee, Mike was 
honored for his coverage of how California is 
affected by elections and congressional redis- 
tricting and by Congress’ decisions on water 
policy and immigration. He was honored in 
February at the 61st annual dinner of the 
Washington Press Club Foundation. e Lori 
Ginzberg published Untidy Origins: A Ston 
of Women’s Rights in Antebellum New York 
(Univ. of North Carolina Press, 2005). 


Hiding and Seeking: Faith and Tolerance After 


the Holocaust, a documentary written and 


4 
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The Oberlin-Columbia Connection 


or a college without a journalism major, Oberlin has produced a 

number of prominent writers, editors, and news broadcasters. 

Some 43 living Oberlin graduates earned master’s degrees at the 
Graduate School of Journalism at Columbia University, long considered 
the nation’s most prestigious. Each year, Columbia gives achievement 
awards to four of its graduates. In an unusual coincidence, two of the 
four honorees this April were Oberlinians: Dennis Redmont ’62 and Tom 
Rosenstiel ’78. 

Redmont, the son of foreign news correspondent Bernard Redmont, 
grew up in Argentina. After majoring in government at Oberlin, where 
he was a sports reporter for the Review, he knew he wanted a career 
abroad. He had three choices, he said: diplomacy, working for the 
United Nations, or journalism. He landed an internship with the 
Associated Press and never left. As head of AP’s Rome bureau, he has 
won many awards and created an AP intern program that has trained 
hundreds of young journalists. 

Redmont picked up his award at Columbia just in time to return to 
Rome to cover the selection of the new pope. Former AP President Louis 
Boccardi calls Redmont ‘a wonderful representative of a diminishing 
breed—American journalists who make their professional lives abroad 
in countries they come to understand—and transmit to the world with 
what | might call native fluency.” 

Rosenstiel worked on his high school newspaper in California 
before majoring in English at Oberlin, where he spent the better part of 
his sophomore and junior years at the Review office, serving as editor 
his junior year. After graduating from Columbia, he worked as a 


mer 2005 


Chris Taggart 


Journalists Dennis Redmont ’62 and Tom Rosenstiel ‘78 


reporter at a small California paper, later moving to the Los Angeles 
Times to cover national media and politics. He then joined Newsweek 
to cover Congress. 

In 1996, the Pew Charitable Trusts asked Rosenstiel to create what 
became the Project for Excellence in Journalism, a national project 
that aims to improve the profession. His 2001 book with journalist Bill 
Kovach, The Elements of Journalism: What Newspeople Should Know 
and What the Public Should Expect, is now a standard in journalism 
training around the nation. “You'd be hard put to find someone who is 
having so broad and salutary effect on journalism today as Tom 
Rosenstiel,” says University of Missouri journalism professor Geneva 
Overholser. 

The Oberlin-Columbia tradition continues. This year’s Columbia 
directory lists three Oberlin grads in its Class of 2005: Channing 
Joseph '03, John Kearney '94, and Andrew LaVallee "98. 


—Ted Gest 68 
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Daum, was nominated for the 2004 Indepen- 
dent Spirit Awards, celebrating “the best of 
American and international independent cine- 
ma’ and sponsored by the Independent Feature 


Project (IFP). 


Douglas Frazer, a share- 


holder at the law firm of 
DeWitt 


wrote an article titled “Dr. 


Ross & Stevens, 


Strangelove Un-leashes 
the Secrets to a Certain 
Widely Held U.S. Debt 
How | 


Learned to Stop Worrying and Love the Savings 


Frazer 


Instrument: Or 


Bond,” which appeared in the Journal of 


Taxation of Financial Products. Described by 
his firm as a “tax attorney with a flair for the 
offbeat,” Douglas practices in Brookfield, Wis. 
e Gail Gillispie plays treble Jute and arranges 
music for the Venere Lute Quartet, whose first 
CD, Sweet Division, earned rave reviews from 
several early music magazines. “I sing with the 
Schola Cantorum of St. Peter the Apostle, which 
has recorded three of my compositions. I’m hap- 
pily married to flautist Ronald Crawford. We 
have two cats and a large, deer-infested garden.” 
Gail lives in Glenwood, Ill. e Sylvia Hood 
Washington's first monograph, Packing Them 
In: An Archeology of Environmental Racism in 
Chicago, 1865-1954, is the first book written by a 
formally trained African American environmen- 
tal historian. “So far so good. I have received some 
great endorsements from highly respected schol- 
ars in multiple fields.” E: nlitenme@aol.com. W: 


www.lexingtonbooks.com. 


Lori Bezahler was named president of the 


Edward W. Hazen Foundation last December 
after four years as program officer for public 
education. She leads the foundation’s work in 
education and development, supporting efforts 
in low-income communities and communities 
of color. “Possibly not the obvious career path 
for a theater major, but then, at Oberlin, you 
learn how to learn, right?” Lori is married to Jon 
Forster, a union organizer and vice president of 
a New York municipal union, and has a step- 
daughter who starts college this fall. E: 


lori@hazenfoundation.org. e Lisa Aronson 


Friedman writes: “The Cat in the Cream was 


a great training ground!” She and her band, 
Ayelet HaShachar, a Baltimore-based contem- 
porary women’s Jewish music trio, released 
their first CD, Ohr Chadash. Lisa, a biostatisti- 
cian, and husband Murray have four children, 


ages 16 through 21. W: www.ayeletmusic.org. 


Gregory Duckett, senior vice president for 


the Baptist Memorial Health Care Corporation 
in Memphis, Tenn., was elected to the board of 
directors of NBC Capital Corporation and its 
subsidiary, National Bank of Commerce. Greg 
earned his law degree at 
Memphis State University 
and worked in the district 
offices of Senator Al Gore. 
He’s held several adminis- 


trative posts with the City 


he 


Duckett 


of Memphis and has served 
on numerous boards, in- 
cluding the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis in 
Memphis, the National Civil Rights Museum, 
and the Memphis Redbirds Baseball Association. 
Business!'N Magazine ranked him 10th in its 
list of 50 Most Powerful African Americans last 
October, and he received the Top 40 Under 40 
Award from the Memphis Business Journal. He 
and his wife, Brenda, have two children. e 
Adrienne Edgar is assistant professor of 
Soviet and Central Asian history at UC-Santa 
Barbara. Her book, Tribal Nation: The Making 
of Soviet Turkmenistan, was recently published 
by Princeton University Press. Adrienne and 
her husband, Adebisi Agboola, have a 1-year- 
old daughter, Amaya. ¢ John Melson was mar- 
ried in June 2003 to Austrian Eva Weescheider 
in Solana Beach, Calif., where they welcomed 
their first baby, Ryan Pierce Melson (RPM). 
last August. John is a soft- 
ware engineer at Entriq in 
Carlsbad, and Eva is a cus- 
tomer support. specialist 
at Sony. “We live in a nice, 
expensive, 


small, older 


home in Escondido.” W: 
Melson _ie 


www.melson.org, 


Jacqueline Berrien, a leading legal expert in 


voting rights and_ political participation, was 


named associate director-counsel of 


the 
| 
NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund 


E-mail your news and 
high-res digital images to 


alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 


last September. A graduate of Harvard Law 
School and an adjunct professor of law at New 
York Law School, she lives in Brooklyn with her 
husband, Peter Williams. e Ellen Orleans says 
she is settling into her new house in Boulder, 
Colo., after a year of travel to Australia, New 
Zealand, and Mexico (with former roommate 
Rebekah Boyd). “I counted frogs with 
Earthwatch, dove the Great Barrier Reef, met 
yellow-eyed penguins and red-necked kanga- 
roos, and kayaked Doubtful Sound.” She 
received an arts grant to write 0-8: My Visit 
with a Nuclear Missile. “In between creative 
writing teaching gigs and environmental out- 
reach work for Boulder Mountain Parks, I am 
valiantly attempting to clear out my garage.” E: 
eorleans@earthlink.net. e Wendy Uhlmann 
and Thomas Gelehrter ‘57 were featured in a 
Medicine at Michigan article last fall titled 
“Where the Genetics Revolution Meets the 
Patient.” “Tom and I see patients together in the 
University of Michigan’s Medical Genetics 
Clinic and are faculty members in the Depart- 


ment of Human Genetics,” writes Wendy. 


Greg Allen, creator of the long-running show 


Too Much Light Makes the Baby Go Blind, was 
featured in the Chicago Readers Guide to Arts 
and Entertainment in May. His Chicago-based 
fringe-theater group, the Neo-Futurists, write 
and perform in Too Much Light, a series of short, 
personal plays about current events or their 
own lives. W: www.neofuturists.org. e Sarah 
Ferguson and husband Willie Neuman wel- 
comed daughter Romy Louisa Margaret last 
December, joining siblings Max and Emma. 
Carole Lindner Ferguson ‘61 is the happy 
grandma. A: 30 Third Place, Brooklyn, NY 
11231. E: gogof@aol.com. ¢ Jean Jonah writes: 
“After a long, committed relationship, | was 
able to legally marry my partner of 16 years, 
Dina Carbonall, while on vacation in Toronto. 
Unfortunately, before this could be recognized 
by our own country, Dina died suddenly.” Jean 
continues to live in Boston, working as a phys- 


ical therapist, commuting by bicvele, and work- 
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ing on peace activities in her spare time. e The 
Sleeping Father, Matthew Sharpe's second 
book, was chosen as the official novel of the 
One Book, One Community readership. pro- 
gram in Norwalk, Conn. Published by Soft 
Skull Press in 2003, the book is being translat- 
ed into Dutch and German. e Philip Stevens 


is associate professor in the School of Public 


and Environmental Affairs at the University of 


Indiana, where he studies the chemical mech- 
anisms that influence air quality and global cli- 
mate change. He earned his PhD at Harvard in 
1990 and is a recent recipient of a Faculty Early 
Career Development Award from the National 


Science Foundation. 


Paul Brockmann writes: “I’m happy to report 


that my first two months of work as a volunteer 
with MSF/Doctors Without Borders have been 
rewarding and exciting. After leaving Los Angeles 
in January, | spent six weeks in Oberlin working 
with Oberlin Shansi on projects relating to its 
Campaign for the 2nd Century. In April, I arrived 
in Southern China to take my new role as coun- 
try administrator for MSF-France. I’m respon- 
sible for finance and human relations for an AIDS 
treatment project in Nanning, Guangxi, where 
| live, and for a street children project in Baoji, 
Shaanxi province. | expect to be here through 
April 2006 or longer and would love to hear from 
Obie contacts, especially in China or Southeast- 
ern Asia.” E: paulbrockmann@world.oberlin.edu. 
W: paulbrockmann.blogspot.com. e Renee 
Monson was awarded tenure and promoted to 
associate professor of sociology at Hobart and 
William Smith Colleges. E: monson@hws.edu. 


e Robert Santiago, after five months of intense 


weight training and dieting, entered his first 
bodybuilding competition in May to win three 
trophies, including overall champion in the 
“men’s over 35 lightweight” category and third 


place in the “men’s open lightweight” category 


“I competed against experienced athletes in their 


early 20s,” he says. “I was inspired after watch- 
ing Pumping Iron, the 1975 documentary about 
the world of bodybuilding 
competition, and the sud- 
den death of my mother in 
2004. She was a fitness buff 
who looked 20 years young- 
er than her actual age. is 
robertsantiago2004@ 


yahoo com. 


Alumni 


in Service to Oberlin College 


spring Semester 2005 


David Gere '79, associate professor of world 
arts and cultures at UCLA, took part in a win- 
ter-term symposium titled Creativity and 
Oppression. 


Farheen Hakeem 97, member services coor- 

dinator for Cole Townhomes and Chateau, Becker 
Franklin, Marcy Park, and Marshall co-ops in 
Minneapolis, Minn., delivered a presentation 

to the Oberlin College Muslim Students 
Association. 


Kenneth Weiss ’63, professor of biological 
anthropology and genetics at State College, 
Pa., delivered a lecture sponsored by the 
anthropology department. 


Danielle Witherspoon ’01, a PhD candidate 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary in New 
York, spoke to students in the Hispanic stud- 
ies department. 


Weiss Witherspoon 


Peggy Orenstein 83, a journalist, writer, and 
editor from Berkeley, Calif., delivered an informal talk titled “From ‘You Can Do Anything’ 
to ‘You Can't Have It All’: Women’s Lives in a Half-changed World.” 


Jeremiah Rosenthal ’02, a hip-hop and reggae DJ in the San Francisco Bay area, took 
part in the Hip Hop 101 Conference, discussing the role of Philipinos in DJ culture and 
the wider hip-hop community. 


David Becker ’69, professor of botany and associate professor of biology at Pomona 
College, delivered a lecture sponsored by the biology department. (Photo by Lacey Poore) 


Rachel Kaplan ’58, Sharon Nelson-Le Gall 72, Robert Goldstone ’86, Jennifer Harris 
'717, Janet Hyde 69, James Jones ’63, and Catherine Snow ’66 served as guest lectur- 
ers in a weekly psychology lecture series offered by Professor Norm Henderson. 


Edward McKelvey ’68, vice president and senior economist at Goldman Sachs in New 
York, offered a lecture sponsored by the economics department. 


Poet Michael Teig ’90, author of Big Back Yard, gave a poetry reading sponsored by the 
Creative Writing Program. 


Journalist Christopher Cook ’90, author of Diet for a Dead Planet, delivered a public talk 
titled “Fixing Food: Recipes for Disaster and Change.” 


—taura Gobbi 91, Executive Director, Alumni Association 
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Uniting the Worlds’ Religions 


hen some of the world’s most 
prominent religious leaders 
asked for his help in collabo- 
rating with one another, Daniel Gomez- 
Ibafiez ’64 took action. He was well- 
suited for the task, having just organ- 
ized the 1993 Parliament of the World’s 
Religions, a conference of 8,000 peo- 
ple worldwide convening in Chicago to 
discuss social issues. 

“The leaders wanted to show that the religions of the world didn’t have to be tearing 
each other's throats out, but could work together in practical ways for peace,” says 
Gomez-Ibanez, founder of the Peace Council, an interfaith organization of religious lead- 
ers working together to find practical ways of promoting peace in regions of conflict. 

Among its 20 members are the Dalai Lama and Archbishop Desmond Tutu, as well as 
Elise Boulding, a long-time Quaker peace activist, and Saleha S. Mahmood Abedin, 
director of the Institute of Muslim Minority Affairs. 

It was in 1996, at the request of Bishop Samuel Ruiz Garcia, that the councilors gath- 
ered in Chiapas, Mexico. Just by meeting there, says Gomez-Ibafez, an international spot- 
light was placed on conflicts among the indigenous people, the wealthy landowners, and 
paramilitary groups. “The meeting resulted in very practical aid. We were trusted as a result 
of going there to talk and listen to people,” says Gomez-Ibafez. Seed money provided by the 
Council resulted in gardening and bread baking co-ops in seven Indian villages; weav- 
ing co-ops in refugee camps; plus equipment for indigenous health workers and clinics. 

“The peace councilors never go into a conflict assuming they know what is going on. 
They go first to listen and learn, which creates a lot of trust,” says Gomez-Ibafez. 

In the last 10 years, the Council has established a shelter and community support 
group for victims of prostitution and rape near Bangkok, Thailand; took part in an annu- 
al peace walk by Buddhist monks and nuns through mined combat zones in Cambodia; 
and provided medical supplies to the Women’s and Children’s Hospital in Pyongyang, 
North Korea. Other programs have taken councilors to Kosovo, Palestine and Israel, the 
Sudan, and Northern Ireland. The Council was one of many NGOs that shared the 1997 
Nobel Peace Prize for its International Campaign to Ban Landmines. 

The Council meets again in September, this time in New York, where a new focus will 
be on strategies to counter the political influence of religious extremism. 

“Daniel is an extraordinary catalyst for inter-religious dialogue,” says Joseph Elder ’51, 
president of the Council’s board of trustees and professor of sociology and languages and 
cultures of Asia at the University of Wisconsin. He and the other members of the board 
recently launched a campaign to raise $750,000 for the Council’s projects in Mexico, 
Jerusalem, North Korea, and Thailand. 

“When religion is so often used to define and attack the ‘other,’ Daniel’s insistence 
that religions can both enrich and benefit from each other is startlingly refreshing,” 
Elder adds. “It’s extraordinary to work with an organization like this because you get to 
see how something [positive] might happen in a world that has so many serious prob- 
lems and is busy destroying itself.” 


Gomez-lbanez talks with Mayan refugees in Chiapas 


For more information, visit www.peacecouncil.org. 
Ne La en Noe as a oe a 
—Katherine Hubbard ’05 


Lee Kim Erickson writes: “We moved from 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh in 2001. | run the fam- 
ily medicine rotation for medical students at 
West Penn Hospital. Said (Ibrahim '87) is 
doing research in the division of general 
medicine at the University of Pittsburgh. Our 
daughters, Anab and Ayan, are now 7 and 10 
and are really tall! If there are any ex-Can 
Consortium friends out there, drop me a line!” 
A: 5824 Wayne Rd., Pittsburgh, PA 15206. E: 


lerickso@wpahs.org. 


Kit Aikin says she is enjoying life as a social 


scientist at the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. “Have a question about all those drug 
ads? Ask Kit!” Her son, Jeffrey Paul, was born 
in April 2003. E: kaikin] 2@verizon.net. e Jeff 
Weltman is entering his fourth season as assis- 
tant general manager of the Denver Nuggets. 
He and his father, Harry Weltman, a former 
executive with the ABA Spirit of St. Louis, 
the Cleveland Cavaliers, and the New Jersey 
Nets, were featured in a Denver Post article in 
February. Jeff spent 13 seasons with the Los 
Angeles Clippers, serving as director of player 
personnel before being hired by Denver in 
2001. 


Elizabeth Baldwin (pic- 


tured here in Red Square, 


Moscow) bought a house 
in Eugene, Ore., but in her 
first year of ownership, has 
stayed there for less than 


five months. “I continue to 


~~ Baldwin 


live in airports and air- 
planes for my work with Maruhon,” a 
Japanese building products company. “Drop 
me a line, because I’m likely to someday be 
on a continent near you.” A: 3537 Westleigh 
ot., Eugene, OR 97405. Bs 


maruhon.com. e Sid Whelan and Lisa Waller 


ebaldwin@ 


'87 say they are living happily in a 1912 Harlem 
townhouse with daughters Genevieve and 
Gabrielle. Sid is a real estate broker with 
Halstead Property while playing guitar and 
singing backing vocals in the One Tree Reggae 
Band. E: swhelan@halstead.com. W: www. 


chaimtolwin.com. 
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Ryan Berg says he finally came to his senses 
and left Microsoft after a “six-year stint in the 
software salt mines.” In April, he and three other 
Seattle musicians journeyed to Taiwan to join 
with old friends and bandmates for a series of 
concerts, culminating in the May Jam Festival in 
Tainan, Taiwan. Ryan planned to travel in 
Vietnam for six weeks before returning home 
for graduate school this fall in mental health 
counseling. E: stealthmon@hotmail.com. W: 


www.dennisrea.com/jetleggers.html. e Nic 


Sims became a chef in 2003 after working as a 
graphic artist and web site project manager. 
Last November, while in culinary school and 
running her personal chef business, Skip to My 
Roux, she entered a contest on the Food 
Network, winning a professionally designed 
$50,000 kitchen. The kitchen, along with Nic 
and celebrity chef Alton Brown, will be fea- 
tured on a show to air this summer. e Robyn 
Bedell Thompson and husband David wel- 
comed Tyler Robert last January 8, joining 
siblings Travis, Emily, and Carolynne. 
“Tyler shares his birthday with Elvis and David 
Bowie,” says Robyn. The family lives in 


Orange, Calif. 


Irvin Ashford, the vice president of public 
affairs and the Texas community reinvestment 
act manager for Comerica Bank- Texas division, 
was featured in a cover article of Eclipse maga- 
zine in April titled “The Color of Corporate 
Success.” With an MPA from the University of 
Texas and a MBA from Dallas University, he 
was among 38 young American leaders select- 
ed to tour European political, social, and cul- 
tural institutions. He sits on the board of the 
World Affairs Council of Greater Dallas and 
is a member of the National Black MBA 
Association. e Julia Barton and Joshua 
Sarantitis are parents to Zachary, born in 
October 2003. The family lives in Tucson, 
Ariz., where Josh completed the citys largest 
public art project, a 3,000- 
square-foot mosaic, along 
with Will Wilson ’92, a for- 
mer Oberlin photography 
instructor. Julia is a part- 
time freelance radio jour- 
nalist and grant writer. E: 


murals@earthlink.net. 
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Sarah Clayton, David Hart, and bie brother 


Charlie welcomed baby Andrew Peter last 


August. Sarah is a clinical social worker in pri- 
vate practice in Pittsburgh. E: claytonhart@ 
att.net. ¢ Jonathan Cohen and Nina Rennert 
were married in April at UC-Berkeley. They 


met at the Prospect Sierra School in El Cerrito, 


where Jonathan teaches science and Nina 
humanities. Both received master’s degrees 
in education at Stanford University. e Sarah 
Dreikorn and husband Mario Valenciano 
welcomed baby Alicia Alba Valenciano last 
February 6. The family lives in Scotch Plains, 
N.J. E: sarahdv@comecast.net. e Erika Bohn 
Goldbaum writes: “My recent lunch with 
Swala Abrams was delightful. Wishing | could 
see more Obies, more often.” E: ez.goldbaum@ 
verizon.net. e Mary-Beth Moylan, husband 
Marc LeForestier, and sons Alex and Julian 
welcomed baby Simone Elora last October 30. 
E: mbmoylan@earthlink.net. e Abby Nardo 
successfully defended her dissertation in May, 
and in August will complete her year-long pre- 
doctoral internship at the 
University of Tennessee 
Professional Psychology 


Internship Consortium. “By 


September, | will be living 
in Boston with my _ boy- 
friend, Aaron, and working 
at the Children’s Evalua- 


Newton.” E: abbynardo@ 


tion Center in 


gmail.com. W: proactivebusybody.com. e 
Jonathan Sonne is the head of facial p 


and reconstructive surgery at the Woodruff Insti- 


astic 


tute. He lives in Naples, Fla. E: jonathansonne@ 
hotmail.com. e Jennifer Taub and partner 
3rian Yates are parents to 2-year-old Ezra 
Benjamin Taub. “After spending most of a 
decade completing my training to become a 
licensed clinical psycholo- 
gist, | took a research assis- 
tant professor position at 
the Center for Mental 
Health Services Research 
at UMass Medical School, 
where I do no clinical work 
at all. And, after four years 
in the making, | have finally closed on my new 
apartment in Jamaica Plain Cohousing; | am 
oreatly looking forward to putting to use the 
skills | learned in Tank in our Common House 
kitchen!” A: 65 Cornwall St., #310, Jamaica 
Plain, MA 02130. E: Jennifer.taub@gmail.com. 


e Michael Tritter writes: “I married the most 


awesome Jody Choi ‘90 last summer in New 
York at the Botanical Gardens in the Bronx. 
The number of fellow Obies in attendance was 


Aad!” 


Jon Clark and wife Maisie Veeder welcomed 


baby Phoebe Veeder Clark last January 19. She 


too numerous to count. 


joins her brother, Ethan, 2. The family lives 
in Roslindale, Mass. E: jclark@ebrooke.org. 
Mary Purdy is a certified holistic health coun- 
selor in Seattle who is beginning a master’s pro- 
gram in clinical nutrition at Bastyr University. 
“Still writing and performing my own work reg- 
ularly—not just pursuing the acting biz as a 
career—which has turned out to be a much 
more joyful and satisfying experience.” Mary 
is a regular comedy contributor to the NPR 
program The Next Big Thing. e Alexandra 
Samuel and Rob Cottingham are parents to 
Lilah Eve, born in September 2003. A year 
later, Alex defended her dissertation on politi- 
cal computer hacking (“hacktivism”) and 
received her PhD in political science at 
Harvard. She is now the managing director of 
Angus Reid Dialogue Networks, which offers 
services and software for online dialogue and 
public consultation. “I'd love to hear from other 
Obies working in the field of public engage- 


ment and dialogue.” E: alex@angus-reid.com. 


Naeem Mohaiemen and other artist-activists 
led the walkthrough installation Disappeared In 
America at the Queens Museum of Art this 
spring, a multimedia project about the post 
9/11 detention of Muslims. He also directed 
Muslims Or Heretics?, a documentary on the 
struggles between progressive and militant 
Muslim groups, and is the editor of shobak.org. 
E: info@disappearedinamerica.org. e Becca 
Thornblade and Susanna Porte form Cello 
Chix, a two-year-old, cello-oriented pop-song 
interpretation duo based in Boston. Becca 
plays with the Rhode Island Philharmonic and 


Susanna with the Lexington Sinfonietta. 


David Harris Ebenbach’s first book, Between 


Camelots, a collection of short stories to be pub- 
lished this fall by the University of Pittsburgh 


Press, was awarded the prestigious Drue Heinz 


ae 


Literature Prize. E: ebenbach@world.oberlin.edu. 
W: www.davidebenbach.com. ¢ Teresa Heinz 
received her PhD in communication and cul- 
ture at Indiana University in May. In April, she 
received the university-wide Lieber Memorial 
Teaching Associate Award, the highest honor 
for a graduate instructor. Teresa and her fiancé, 
Timothy Housel, are moving to Holland, Mich., 
where she will begin a position as assistant pro- 
fessor of communication at Hope College this 
fall. e Carl Kumpe married fellow attorney 
Corrina Sawyer in September 2003. Both prac- 
tice law in Denver, where Carl plays club 
lacrosse. Obies in attendance included best 
man David Kumpe '97, father David Kumpe, 
Sr. 63, and Scott Bentz and Melora Owens 
Bentz. e Adam Steinberg says he’s thrilled 


to begin coursework in geography at Rutgers 
University this fall in pursuit of a master's 
degree and a PhD. He sends special thanks to 
Kit Salter ‘61, the College's last geography 


major, for his guidance and support. 


David Newhouse started a new job at the 
International Monetary Fund last August with 
a small group examining the impacts of rec- 
ommended policies on poor households. “I 
recently returned from a technical assistance 
mission to Ghana, which was highlighted by 
Oberlin chitchat with the client, deputy 
Osei 78. E: 


newhouse@gmail.com. e Melinda 


minister Anthony david. 
Polner 
Rothstein writes: “On February 10, Hannah 
Rose was born at home as planned. It was very 
peaceful and wonderful!” Melinda is co- 
founder of the nonprofit DiaperFreeBaby.org, 
which helps families learn how to practice 
“elimination communication.” “Samuel was out 
of diapers at a year old, and Hannah has been 
using the potty since birth.” Melinda is also 
about to launch FindOtherMoms.com, which 
similar interests 


matches with 


parents and 
philosophies. “I would love a partner in this 
venture, so anyone interested please contact 
me!” E: Melinda@diaperfreebaby.org. e Nancy 
Weissman-Galler and 


Galler 


baby daughter Anneliese 


b oe, 
sruce welcomed 


Jean Galler in August 


2004. Nancy and Bruce 
continue to teach in the 
area. E: 


Los Angeles 


Weissman-Galler 


nancygaller@yahoo.com. 
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Abi Cotler Bowling says she and Jack wel- 


comed their first child, Ethan Harrison 


3owling, on March 2. “We are elated and cant 
vet enough of him!” E: abi@thebowlings.net. ¢ 


Tiffany Georgie welcomed baby Benjamin last 


December. “After almost seven years in foreign 
countries (one year in Korea, one in Taiwan, 
and five in graduate school), | was happy to 
earn my teaching degree and certification. I'm 
now teaching ESL and changing the world one 
student at a time.” A: 306 Walker St., Tarboro, 
NG 27886. E: 
Sophia Bell Lavin and Christopher Lavin 


‘98 welcomed baby Cody 


tgeorgic7 3@hotmail.com. ¢ 


Christopher in December. 
“Cody arrived with a full 
head of hair, just like his 
dad’s! Check him out in his 
Oberlin onesie, courtesy of 
Marian DiPerna ‘03, Emily 
Hazen ‘O01, and Elisabeth 
Severson '04.” E: chrisandsoph@comcast.net. 
e Benjamin Shaw is a radio reporter for Capitol 
News Connection with PRI, covering Capitol 
Hill for nearly 200 public radio stations around 
the country. “Or, to paraphrase Russell Baker, ‘| 
stand around in marble halls waiting for people 
to lie to me.” E: benshaw@world.oberlin.edu. e 
Julie Coris Wilkens married Chris Wilkens 
in Juneau, Ala., last July; Meredith Kriebel 
and Karina Quon were part of the wedding 
party. Julie and Chris now live in Boston, where 
she teaches at Boston Prep Charter School. E: 


Julie_wilkens@yahoo.com. 


Molly Deschenes says she decided that life was 
too short not to do what she loved for a living, 
so she returned to school, earning a master's 
degree in French translation at Kent State Uni- 
versity this May, and then moving back to 
Boston: “Now all I need is for somebody to actu- 
ally pay me to do what I love!” E: molly.deschenes 


(gmail.com. e Lynne Lamontagne Drouin 


was accepted to the master’s of public health 
program at Johns Hopkins University. Lynne 
and her “long-time love, Magda Gianola '99, 
moved to Baltimore this May, where we plan to 
raise puppies and accumulate frequent flier 
miles.” They returned from a month-long visit 
to Magda's extended family in Uruguay. E: 


jvnnedrouin@yahoo.com. e Malaika Edwards, 
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co-founder of the People’s Grocery in West 
Oakland, Calif., was honored with a Jefferson 
Award from the American Institute for Public 
Service in recognition of her work in communi- 
ty service. Housed in a converted postal truck 
powered by solar energy and bio-diesel fuel, the 
grocery brings affordable organic foods and 
produce to 10 West Oakland locations. e 
David Kumpe is a graduate student at Loyolo- 
Marymount University in Los Angeles, pursu- 
ing a master’s degree in film production and 


playing club Lacrosse. 


Pianist Pia Bose received an Artist Enhance- 
ment Grant from the Florida Department of 
State and Division of Cultural Affairs last 
November. Currently living in Geneva, 
Switzerland, she is a candidate for the Dipl6me 
de Soliste in piano at the Conservatiore 
Supérieur et Académie de Musique Tibor 
Varga. She's had numerous engagements and 
solo recitals in Switzerland, France, and Spain. 
E: piabose@hotmail.com. e Carla Woods 
Cretaro and husband Jesse ‘01 welcomed 
their first baby, Maxwell Atticus Cretaro, born 
last December. They live in Los Angeles. E: 
cretaro@comeast.net. ¢ J.T. Engelhardt and 
Hollie Anderson were married last October in 
Middlebury, Vt.. The 17 Obies in attendance 
included Carlos 
Bustamante, 
William (B.J.) 
Jr. 
Sam Krasnow, 
Katherine 


Roberts: 


Johnson 


and 


Blake 


Engelhardt 


Bowers and Luke 


Brooks Shesler '95; Ryan Kelley 96; Frank 
Boley and Jessica Resnik '97; Rachel Maguire 
99; David 


Christopher Nytch, and Cassie Seiple 00; and 


and Lisa Novins Lessinger, 


Kathryn Lanouette, and 
Caleb Stokes ’01. J.T. 

playing coed soccer in Washington, DC. A: 13 
Qunicy Place NE, Washington, DC, 20002. 


E: sje5905@world.oberlin.edu. e Alexander 


Hollie Anderson, 


and Hollie met while 
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Perls Rousmaniere is a songwriter and pro- 


ducer in New York. W: ww w.alexanderperls.com. 


Josh Raisler Cohn was sentenced to 30 days 
in prison in February after participating in a 
non-violent direct action. He and five others 
climbed a smokestack at the Hatsfield Ferry 
coal power plant in southwest Pennsylvania, 
where they hung a large banner that read, “The 
Bush Energy Plan Kills: Clean Energy Now.” 
Josh says he refused to eat food during his 
imprisonment. E: joshrc@riseup.oberlin.edu. 
e Karen Flesch earned an MSW in May at 


Washburn University and began working as an 


advocate at the Disability Rights Center of 


Kansas. “Thank you to everyone at Oberlin 
who prepared me so well for graduate school!” 
E: klflesch@aol.com. e Shira “Chuckie” 
Kamm says she is currently unemployed and 
living in Philadelphia. She is also “unfortu- 
nately single, due to a recent breakup. My cat 
Dax, is doing fine, though, and sends a big 
meow out to the class of 99.” E: shirakamm@ 
hotmail.com. @ Jessica Segal and Kevin 
Langbaum were married in Scottsdale, Ariz., 
“on an atypical rainy day” in February. Obies in 
attendance included Andrea Eschelman, 
Devon Powers and Joe 
Pokorny. Jessica finished 
her 


Johns Hopkins School of 


second year at the 
Public Health, where she is 
pursuing a PhD in psychi- 


atric epidemiology. E: 


jsegal@jhsph.edu. 


2000 


Melissa Berke and Josh Aerie were married 
October 2, 2004, in Westerville, Ohio, where 
Obie guests included Danielle Hirsch, 
Karalee Poschman, Greg Ristow, Laura 
Shepherd, Margaux Shields, and Pam 
Wolski; Wes Steele and 
both ‘99; 


Samson Robles ‘02; Arianna 


Kris Suthers, 


Aerie ‘03; and Oberlin pro- 
fessors Phyllis Gorfain and 
3ruce Richards. The cou- 


ple lives in Reston, Va. E: 


Berke/Aerie 


joshaerie@hotmail.com, 


melissaberke@hotmail.com. ¢e Ben Burney Is 


an associate in the financial services group ol 
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the New York office of Ray & Berndtson, a 
global executive search firm. E: benrburney@ 
yahoo.com. ¢ Bret Hoag is a teacher of clas- 
sical guitar at Indiana University-Purdue 
University Indianapolis. E: bhoag@iupui.edu. 


e Nathaniel Stankard was awarded a Luce 


Scholars Program fellowship to live and work 
in Asia this coming year. He began working for 
the White House Council of Economie Advi- 
sors shortly after graduating from Oberlin, and 
he recently completed his JD at Harvard, 
specializing in international law, specifically 


non-trade issues. 


200! 


Gabe Carleton-Barnes writes: “I quit my job 


as a network administrator for Ecotrust in 
Portland, Ore., and am backpacking semi-aim- 
lessly across the world for a year.” E: thegcb@ 
gmail.com. e Matthew “Moppa” Elliott has 
released his second album, Mostly Other 


People Do the Killing. His quartet performs 


“dada-jazz that reverently and sarcastically 
mashes together 100 years of jazz history 
and features Peter Evans '03 on trumpet.” 
Matthew lives in New York where he teaches 
music at St. Mary’s High School and performs 
locally. E: 


www.moppaelliott.com. e Jazz trumpeter 


moppaelliott@hotmail.com. W: 


Andrea Lindborg is living in New York and 
playing locally after an internship at Lincoln 
Center. She finished her first recording of orig- 
inals in collaboration with Francis Mbappe; 
Andreas’s artistic name is Solade, and the album 
is called Boro Song. E: andrea_lindborg@ 
yahoo.com. W: www.fmgroove.com. ¢ Erin 
McCarthy and Harlan Fichtenholtz ‘99 were 
married January | in Chapel Hill, N.C., where 
Erin attends graduate school at the University 
of North Carolina School of Social Work, 
studying program development and evaluation. 
Harlan is a PhD candidate in psychological 
and brain studies at Duke. They live in 
Durham with their “giant puppy, Tupeli.” E: 


fichtenholtz@gmail.com. 


2002 


Michael Bobick earned his MA in anthro- 


pology at the University of Chicago in 


December. He is a freelance ethnographer per- 
forming anthropological market research, and 
he hopes to begin a PhD program this fall. 


E: bobick@gmail.com. ¢ Peter Meredith is a 


full-time research assistant for Mother Jones 
magazine after eight months as an intern. E: 


peter@motherjones.com. 


2003 


Derek Schleenein, a freelance journalist for 
the Ithaca Times, the Ithaca Journal, Buzz 
Magazine, and the Detroit Metro News, was 
one of 10 fellows chosen from 556 applicants 
to attend the Academy of Alternative 
Journalism summer residency program at 
Medill 


Northwestern University. 


2004 


Jesse Kipp lives in San Francisco and works 


for Goody, Silverstein & Partners as an anthro- 


the School of Journalism at 


pologist, market research assistant, and docu- 
mentarian. An article about his job in the 
emerging field of commercial ethnography 
appeared in the online version of San Francisco 
Weekly in March. e Matt Mehlan lives in 


New York, where he performs keyboard, trum- 


pet, clarinet, percussion, and lead vocals for 
the pop group the Skeletons, which he formed 
at Oberlin. Other Obie members include gui- 
tarist Jason McMahon, bassist and former 
student Carson Garhart, and “drum-machine 
maestro’ Severiano Martinez ‘03. The band, 
which performed at the annual South by 
Southwest music conference and festival in 
Austin, Texas, in March, has produced several 
limited edition CDs on its own Shinkoyo label. 
e Matt VanFossan was recognized at the 
Recording for the Blind and Dyslexic National 
Achievements Awards gala last October in 
honor of the Mary P. Oenslager Scholastic 
Achievement Award he received as a senior. 
The award is given to students with visual 
impairments who have demonstrated excep- 
tional scholarship, leadership, enterprise, and 
service to others. Matt underwent corneal 
transplant surgery, which he says restored 
some vision in the periphery. He's taking psy- 
chology courses at the University of Pittsburgh 


and hopes to study in Brazil next year. 


E-mail your news and 


high-res digital images to 
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1927 
Mary McCallum Pearce was a watercolorist 


who joined the Sarasota arts community after 


moving from Ohio to Florida with her husband, 
Clarence, in 1972. She exhibited nationally at 
the Butler Institute of American Art and had 


several one-woman and three-women shows in 


Cleveland and Florida. A signature member of 


the Florida and Alabama watercolor societies, 
she was honored in Whos Who of American 
Women and Whos Who of the World. She died 
March 22, leaving a son, seven grandchildren, 


and 12 great-grandchildren. 


1929 

Florence Ives Emerson, a pianist, private 
instructor, and church organist, lived in 
Cheshire, Conn., where she belonged to the 
First Congregational Church and the Cheshire 
Garden Club. She died January 23, leaving a 
daughter, two stepdaughters, and two grand- 
children. 


1930 

Corrina Allen Bourne was a typist and recep- 
tionist at the Chicago Theological Seminary 
in 1937 when she met and married Donald 
Bourne. She died January 3, leaving her hus- 


band and children. 


Dr. Hollis Barber earned his PhD at the 
University of Wisconsin and taught political 
science at the University of Illinois, Chicago, 
retiring as head of the department in 1978. 
He died March 27 in River Forest, IIl., leaving 
Dorothy Grosser Barber °32, his wife of 67 
years; two sons; eight grandchildren; and a 


great-granddaughter. 


1932 
Carolyn Cleverdon Church worked full time 


in the medical field while raising four daugh- 
ters and donating time to her church and com- 
munity. The daughter of two Oberlin alumni, 
she married college sweetheart Donald Church 
'32, who preceded her in death. She died 
March 17 in her Michigan home, leaving her 
daughters, including Annette Church John ‘60; 


12 grandchildren; and 11 great-grandchildren. 


Robert Bernard Fitzgerald, a music educa- 


tor, composer, conductor, and author, complet- 
ed a 45-year teaching career upon retiring in 
1976 as professor emeritus at the University of 
Kentucky, where he chaired the music depart- 
ment and directed the bands. He taught at four 
colleges prior to Kentucky and wrote 25 compo- 
sitions and 100 musical arrangements for brass. 
He died February 20, leaving a daughter, five 


grandchildren, and seven great-grandchildren. 


1955 

Mary Stephan Lesseuer initiated the kinder- 
garten program in Ohio's Crestline Public 
Schools. She died December 12, 2004, leaving 
her husband, Robert, three children, eight 


grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 


1935 


Alfred Puhan, a career-long foreign service 
officer and advisor to Presidents Nixon and 
Johnson, was appointed U.S. ambassador to 
Hungary in 1969, retiring as ambassador to 
Budapest in 1973. In 1955, he helped negoti- 
ate the Austrian State Treaty, ending the allied 
occupation, and served as political counselor at 
the embassy in Vienna. With an MA from the 
University of Cincinnati, he taught German at 
Columbia and Rutgers universities. After retir- 
ing to Sarasota, Fla., in 1981, he gave foreign 
policy lectures and represented Princeton 
University as a visiting fellow at 20 colleges. He 
enjoyed gardening, golf, gourmet cooking, and 
playing the organ. His memoirs, The Cardinal 
in the Chancery and Other Recollections, were 
published in 1990. He died January 20, leaving 
his wife, Jeanne, three children, sister Suzanne 


Puhan Powis 40, and 10 grandchildren. 


Dorothy Reavy Shibley, known as a “dedi- 
cated piano teacher, outstanding musician, and 
an early feminist,” died March 31 in Madison. 


Wis. She leaves her daughter, Janet Shibley | 


Hyde '69, and two grandchildren. 


5S 


Dr. Margaret Yeakel was a professor of social 
work at the University of Buffalo, the Smith 
College Work, and 


Westchester State University. She and her life 


School for Social 
partner, Grace Ganter, coauthored two books, 
including an undergraduate textbook. After 
retiring, Dr. Yeakel received a Fulbright grant to 
work with social workers in Hungary, leading 
to the creation of more than a dozen social 
work education programs. She was also active 
in CARIE, an elderly advocacy organization in 
Philadelphia, and enjoyed playing the piano. 
She died April 17 in Havertown, Pa., leaving her 
sister, Dorothy Yeakel Hall '39, and a brother. 


1936 

Dr. Keith Noble was a general surgeon in 
Alliance, Ohio, for 30 years. In 1970, he and 
his wife, Alice Jean, built a home in Pine Knoll 
Shores, N.C., moving there permanently in 
1979. A talented musician, he also enjoyed 
photography, boating, fishing, bridge, and 
sports, particularly basketball and football. He 
died October 13, 2004, at his home, leaving two 


daughters, a sister, and eight grandchildren. 


Miriam Sargeant Packard lived in London 
for 10 years before serving as a house parent in 
Oberlin’s Tank Hall. She retired to Warwick, 
R.1., where she volunteered with the YWCA 
and other programs. She died February 17 in 
Columbus, Ohio, leaving a daughter, two sons, 
including Craig Packard ‘65, and five grand- 
children. 


Lucille Dorn Shaw, a lifelong resident of the 
Cleveland area, was a longtime lover of music, 
the arts, sports, and travel. She married Dr. A. 
Edward Shaw in 1939 and remained especially 
close with her brother, Robert Dorn '40 and his 
wife, Jane Keeler Dorn '41. An accomplished 
watercolor artist, needlepoint artist, braider of 
rugs, and gardener, Mrs. Shaw was active in the 
Three Arts Club of Lakewood, the Cleveland 
Botanical Gardens, the Beach Cliff Garden 
Club, and many other organizations. She and 
her husband regularly attended concerts at 
Severance Hall and the Oberlin Conservatory, 
where she “reveled at the students’ funky hair- 
dos and unabashed enthusiasm.” Her love of 
golf and baseball led to photographs with the 
Cleveland Indians and even a conversation 


with Bob Feller just four days before her death. 


The Shaws, who were avid travelers with a 


fondness for London, visited 88 countries; 
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Mrs. Shaw enjoyed sharing slides and narra- 
tives of their trips with local clubs. She died 
February 15, leaving her brother, sister-in-law, 


and nephew. 


1938 


Helen Gallaher Vaeth was a librarian at the 


Milwaukee Public Library for 36 years, retiring 
in 1980. She died December 25, 2004. leaving 


a daughter. 


Dr. Robert Harrison, professor emeritus of 
zoology and exercise physiology at the 
University of Rhode Island, earned his PhD at 
Yale and taught at Wesleyan University and 
Brown, later serving as dean of the URI 
Extension School. Within his Wakefield, R.L., 
community, he was active with the Animal 
Rescue League, Boy Scouts of America, the 
South County Chamber Singers, and the Point 
Judith Yacht Club. He died January 31, leaving 
three daughters, six grandchildren, and three 


great-grandchildren. 


Dr. Sidney Lobe, an internist who organized 
the coronary care unit at Suburban Hospital in 
Cleveland and served as director of medicine, 
died September 22, 2004. Among the survivors 


are his son, Robert Lobe ‘67, and grandson, 


Montgomery Lobe ‘07. 


1940 

Sydney Cavenagh Herschleb, a lifelong stu- 
dent of the arts, married Frederick Herschleb 
‘40 and settled in Kentfield, Calif., to raise 
their family. A master oil and acrylic painter, 
and a longtime member of the Marin Society of 
Artists, she exhibited her floral and landscape 
works around the country. She died October 8, 
2004, in Palm Desert, Calif., leaving her hus- 
band, two daughters, a son, and two grand- 


children. 


1941 

Robert G. Owen, an internationally known 
organist, recitalist, and recording artist, served 
as the choirmaster and organist of Christ 
Church in Bronxville, N.Y., for 45 years. In 
1947, he took a leave of absence to reorganize 
and direct the music program at the American 
Cathedral of the Holy Trinity in Paris. He was 
the first student on the G.I. Bill to study at 
a European School, the Paris Conservatory, 
where his teachers were Nadia Boulanger, 


Marcel Dupré and Marcelle de la Cour, the 
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distinguished harpsichordist. Back in the 
states, he was a founder and hosted the first 
meeting of the Westchester Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists. A recording artist 
for RCA Victor and Westminster Records, he 
became a well-known concert organist, per- 
forming in recitals in the U.S. and abroad and 
on national radio. After his retirement from 
Christ Church in 1988, a set of stained glass 
clerestory windows was installed to honor his 
years of service. In 1989, he also retired after 
21 years as organist and choir director of the 
Westchester Reform Temple in Scarsdale. He 
continued to teach students until 2004; among 
his recent pupils was James Feddeck, a senior 
in the Oberlin Conservatory. Mr. Owen died 
February 2, leaving his wife, Patricia, of 52 


years, a son, a daughter, and four grandchildren. 


1942 

Peter Auerbach worked for the United Way 
in seven different states, retiring as director of 
planning for the state of North Carolina. He 
moved to Palm Coast. Fla., in 1985, where he 
volunteered to write grant proposals for Flagler 
County Health and Human Services and other 
organizations. He died February 27, leaving two 
daughters. 


Doug Handyside taught music in two 
California school systems before returning east 
to conduct band and orchestra programs in the 
Oberlin schools. As a performance musician, 
he played second horn with the Sacramento 
Symphony, as well as the tuba in Ohio sym- 
phonic bands and the string bass with the 
Cleveland Philharmonic and the Lorain 
County Community Orchestra. He also per- 
formed with Rubber City Retreads and other 
Northeast Ohio Dixieland groups. Preceded in 
death by his wife of nearly 50 years, Sarah 
Smith Handyside “43, Mr. Handyside died 
December 29, 2004, leaving two daughters and 
two granddaughters. Memorial donations may 
be made to the Doug and Sally Handyside Bass 
and Tuba Scholarship, Oberlin College Office 
of Development, 50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, 
OH 44074. 


1943 


Robert Curfman, a musician, music educa- 


tor, and expert genealogist, taught music in four 


states and composed music for voice, organ, 
piano, and stringed instruments. He wrote 


three books on genealogy and received an hon- 


orary fellowship from the Augustan Society for 


his contributions to the field. Based on 
research at the Smithsonian, he designed a 
clavichord, and later designed and directed 
construction of a harpsichord. Mr. Curfman 
died October 13, 2004, in Denver, Colo., leav- 


ing a sister and brother. 


Marian Jones Partch taught music in the 
Monroe, Mich., public schools before moving 
to Cleveland and raising four daughters. For 20 
years, she directed children’s and bell choirs at 
Forest Hills Presbyterian Church. Active in 
international student foreign exchange pro- 
grams, she welcomed many international visi- 
tors into her home. She and her husband, John, 
moved to Menlo Park, Calif., in 1974, where 
she sang in local choral groups and volunteered 
for the literacy council; she relocated to 
Winchester, Va., after John’s death in 1991. 
Mrs. Partch died December 16, 2004, leaving 


four daughters and eight grandchildren. 


1944 


Anne Farley Ford and her husband, James 
Ford '44, lived in Ann Arbor, Mich., for more 
than 40 years, while spending their summer 
months in Steamboat Springs, Colo. An accom- 
plished pianist and organist, as well as an active 
volunteer and avid traveler, Mrs. Ford enjoyed 
tennis, crossword puzzles, card games, back- 
gammon, and gatherings with her family. 
Remembered for her sense of humor, intelli- 
and she lived with 
Alzheimer's during the last years of her life. She 
died September 29, 2004, leaving her husband, 


gence, liveliness, 


a son, two daughters, a brother, seven grand- 
children, three adopted grandchildren, and five 
adopted great-grandchildren. Memorial dona- 
tions may be made to Oberlin College and sent 
to the James W. Ford and Anne F. Ford 
Fellowship in the Humanities, Oberlin College 
Office of Development, 50 W. Lorain St., 
Oberlin, OH, 44074. 


1946 

Kathleen Denman Fisher was the first 
female instructor to work for IBM. A dedicated 
community volunteer, she held leadership posi- 
tions with organizations in California, Arizona, 
and Illinois. She and her husband, Carl, retired 
to Dallas, where she became a real estate bro- 
ker and professional trainer, most recently 
working with Uptown and Tony Curtis realtors. 


An active member of First Community Church, 


(0S 


she served on the general board and played in 
the bell choir. Mrs. Fisher died May 28, 2004, 


leaving her son, mother, and granddaughter. 


Judge Winston Wolvington earned a law 
degree at the University of Michigan and 
began a lengthy legal career, serving as a 
Jefferson County (Colo.) district judge. An 
honorary life member of the Colorado Bar 
Association and the First Judicial District Bar, 
he was a supporter of the Metro Volunteer 
Lawyers organization. Judge Wolvington died 
January 14, leaving his wife of 60 years, Shirley 
Wolvington °46; four children, including 
Gloria Wolvington Hurdle ‘67; sister Grace 
Wolvington Prussing ‘43; 11 grandchildren; 


and two great-grandchildren. 


1947 | 
Lenore “Sue” Lawson Haynes, known for 


her exceptional singing voice, studied at the 


Conservatory and at Julliard. A resident of 


Longmont, Colo., she belonged to the 
Daughters of the American Revolution and 
Eastern Star organizations and sang with sev- 
eral church choirs. She died December 15, 
2004, in an automobile accident near Las 
Vegas, Nev., leaving her husband, Clyde; three 
sons, including David Haynes '77; six grand- 


children; and three great-grandchildren. 


ote 


Constance Atwater Bowser raised her fam- 
ily in York, Pa., where she taught synchronized 
swimming and served as president of the local 
YMCA. She retired in 1986 as the office man- 
ager of her husband’s dental practice, moving 
then to northern Pennsylvania. She died 
February 15, 2004, leaving her husband, 
Edward; three sons; one daughter; sisters 
Caroline Leonard 42 and Martha Duncan ’45; 
two brothers, including John Atwater ’51; and 


eight grandchildren. 


Richard T. Sands, while serving in the Army 
Air Forces during WWII, was part of a select 
group of pilots trained to fly bombers designed 
to strike at Japanese forces with the first nuclear 
weapons. After his discharge in 1947, Mr. 
Sands resumed studies at Oberlin and began a 
career in sales. He and his wife, Astrid, lived 
with their children in Boston; Hartford, Conn.; 
and Buffalo before moving to Wheaton, III., in 
1968. He served for years as the regional direc- 


tor of the Midwest office of ‘Travelers Express, 


42 


retiring in 1987. He also served for many years 
as a Sunday School teacher for 2 and 3-year- 
olds. Mr. Sands died April 12, leaving a son, 


four daughters, and five grandchildren. 


I950 
Fr. Charles Wallace Leland had a long 


Gareerdsma professor at the University or St 


Michael's College in Toronto, where his cours- 
es on modern drama, Shakespeare, and renais- 
sance English authors were particularly popu- 
lar. Summers and sabbatical years were spent 
doing pastoral work in the only Catholic parish 
in downtown Oslo, Norway. With an affection 
for the art and literature of Scandinavia, he 
published materials on Isben and other drama- 
tists. Fr. Leland retired from teaching in 2000 
and accepted an appointment to Orsini House, 
a retirement residence of the Basilian Fathers. 
He died March 18 from a type of Parkinson's 
disease, leaving his sister, two nieces, a 


nephew, and many friends. 


1951 


Harry Gevertz earned a law degree at 


Columbia University and married Catherine 
Duncan ‘51, who died in 1994. After a long 
career in the oil and gas industry, he formed 
a consulting company and moved to Alto, 
N.M., to enjoy bridge, golf, and politics. He 
died February 28, leaving his wife, Patricia, 
three sons, three stepchildren, and nine grand- 


children. 


Myra Rogers Jones, a retired clinical social 
worker and professor at Rhode Island College, 
was a well-known activist in her Providence 
community. Married to Ferdinand Jones, a pro- 
fessor at Brown University, Mrs. Jones was 
honored by the Rhode Island Chapter of the 
National Association of Social Workers with a 
lifetime achievement award, which cited her 
social work education and specialty in the field 
of chemical dependency. She died February 6, 
leaving her husband, stepchildren, and grand- 


children. 


ocelyn Chang Wong worked for Prentiss- 
Hall in New York before marrying Robert 
Wong, an architect, and moving to Honolulu. 
There, she became a homemaker and teacher. 
She died January 8, leaving her husband: four 
children, including Lorrin Wone ’76: eight 

¢ ? o 
grandchildren; and four siblings, includino 

rs o 
Hollis Chang '62. 


1952 
Les Blodgett retired in 1995 as general coun- 
sel for the Ampex Corporation in California, 
yet he continued as a consultant with the firm 
until shortly before his death. He died 
November 11, 2004, after a long battle with 
prostate cancer. He leaves his wife, Linda 
Jackson Blodgett '52, a son, a daughter, and 


three granddaughters. 


1953 
Jane _Fetherlin Douglass, an organist, 
pianist, harpsichordist, choral singer, and 
skilled ensemble performer, taught piano in 
Oberlin and in the Durham/Chapel Hill, N.C., 
area for more than 25 years. She assisted her 
husband, organist Fenner Douglass '42, at the 
organ in the Duke University Chapel and in 
cities throughout Europe and the United 
States. She was admired for her role in intro- 
ducing a new Taylor and Boody organ at Bower 
Chapel in Naples, Fla., and served as organist 
herself when Fenner sustained injuries during 
a fall from the instrument. Mrs. Douglass 
enjoyed sewing, cooking, entertaining, and 
walking the beaches of Cape Cod and Florida. 
She died March 1, leaving her husband, three 
children, including Emily Douglass Pavlidis 
78 and John Douglass ‘80, and six grandchil- 
dren, including Ralph Douglass ‘03. 


1954 
James Erwin Pohlman, a member of the 


Oberlin College Board of Trustees since 1986, 
died May 17 at his home in Columbus, Ohio. 
A career-long lawyer with Porter, Wright, 
Morris, & Arthur LLP, he served as chair of 
the firm’s litigation department and as manag- 
ing partner of its Washington, DC, office. As 
an Oberlin trustee, he served on virtually 
every Board committee, and his service to 
Oberlin reached all corners of campus and 
beyond, including the athletics department, 
the Conservatory, and even the community 
hospital. Shortly before his death, a perform- 
ance of the Oberlin Orchestra was dedicated 
to Mr. Pohlman in recognition of his support 
to Oberlin. A fellow of the American College 
of ‘Trial Lawyers and a life member of the 
Sixth Circuit Judicial Conference, Mr. 
Pohlman served on many corporate and civic 
boards. He is survived by his wife, Patricia 
Pohlman; three sons, including William J. 
Pohlman '82; daughter-in-law Lisa Keder ‘82; 


a brother; and four grandchildren. 
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Oberlin College Trustee 


ATE IN THE AFTERNOON of my first day in the 

office, | received an unexpected visit from the 

College's counsel, who told me that my pres- 
ence was required at 8:00 the next morning in the 
chambers of a federal district judge in Cleveland. It 
turned out that the College was the defendant in a 
lengthy lawsuit involving the College's art museum. 
Not surprisingly, this was the first I had heard of it. 
Not only was I expected to produce myself, but also 
the director of the Allen Memorial Art Museum and 
an “influential trustee of the College,” because the 
judge wanted to reach a settlement in this case, once 
and for all. Our lawyer suggested that I call Jim 
Pohlman to serve as the “influential trustee.” Then he gave me direc- 
tions about how to get to the courthouse. 

I did call Jim, and because | did not yet know him, I was aston- 
ished by his immediate willingness to rearrange his schedule, get up 
before dawn to make the drive from Columbus to Cleveland, and to 
commit himself on a moment's notice to spending a day in court. 
With one phone call I learned that Jim was an extraordinarily gra- 
cious and generous man. 

Come 8 a.m., Jim was there. The judge entered, congratulated 
me upon being Oberlin’s new president, and asked me how long | 
had been on the job. When I told him “one day,” he said: “You will 
just have to do the best you can.” 

Thanks to Jim, we all did the best that we could. And we ended 
up with a highly successful mediation of a complicated and acrimo- 
nious dispute. 

I learned a lot about Jim that day. He was serious but easy-going, 
with a wonderful good nature. He was a masterful and dedicated 
lawyer. He combined extraordinary intellectual talent and achieve- 
ment with personal modesty, warmth, and gentleness. He valued rea- 
son, evidence, logic, and knowledge. And he loved Oberlin College. 

Jim was not simply an “influential trustee;” he embodied every 
quality of mind and heart that stewards of charitable institutions 
should have. He understood the importance of liberal education. 
He understood the importance of our conservatory. He understood 
the complicated institutions of human behavior, and he knew a lot 
about how to move a complicated institution forward. He was 
always extraordinarily generous with his counsel. He could see 


Oberlin within the context of American higher education, and he 


also dedicated himself to the work of the Ohio Foundation ol 


Independent Colleges. 
In his many years on Oberlin’s Board, Jim chaired and served on 


virtually every trustee committee. He did especially important work 


2005 


for the College as the chair of our investment, audit, 
and development committees. 

Jim also loved sports, and was himself a talent- 
ed athlete. Throughout his years as an Oberlin stu- 
dent in the early 1950s, there was rarely a week in 
which the sports pages of the student newspaper 
did not include his picture or a reference to his 
achievements on the football field, the basketball 
court, or in a tennis match. Jim was a student dur- 
ing the College's golden age of sports. (I feel com- 
pelled to add that Jim was also an excellent stu- 
dent.) Jim was always the most constructive, steady, 
and effective leader of our efforts to strengthen 
athletics at Oberlin. 

As an Oberlin trustee, Jim also understood that the health of 
the College is bound up with the health of the small town of 
Oberlin, Ohio. Like many small towns in our state, and especially 
in Lorain County, Oberlin has for some decades been down on its 
luck. The College has partnered with the community to reinvigo- 
rate it, and the greatest achievement of this partnership has been 
saving our local hospital, which five years ago was on the brink of 
shutting its doors. Oberlin today would not have a hospital if it 
were not for Jim Pohlman. Jim worked tirelessly over nearly two 
years to use his knowledge, expertise, and his formidable powers of 
persuasion to find ways to ensure that Oberlin would be able to 
keep a viable hospital. 

Why, we might ask, would a man—busy with family, distin- 
guished career, and his own local community—invest 20 years of 
service to his college and its local community? 

| think that Jim understood instinctively the critical importance 
of independent institutions and organizations to the well-being of 
American society. Like de Tocqueville, he knew that public voluntary 
associations, governed independently by free and dedicated citizens, 
are America’s greatest resource. 

More personally, Jim understood personal commitment. His 
commitment to and great love for his wife, Patty, his children, and 
grandchildren were always clear and wonderful to see. His commit- 
ment to his church was manifest. And his commitment to the law 
was always manifest, too. When he committed himself to coming to 
my assistance so many years ago, he didn’t simply commit himself to 
driving to Cleveland. He committed himself to offering to Oberlin 
and me all of his many and great gifts. 


Oberlin College and | personally miss him very much. 


Nancy S. Dye is the president of Oberlin College. 
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1965 
Elsbeth Yantis Jacobson, of Aflanta, Ga., 
died March 10 of breast cancer. She leaves 


two daughters and two grandchildren. 


1967 

Dr. Andy “Doc” Woolf, a prizewinning folk 
musician and renowned artist, taught English 
at Northern Essex Community College in 
New Hampshire for the past 20 years. With a 
doctorate in ethnomusicology from ‘Tufts 
University, he played the fiddle, banjo, thumb 
piano, guitar, and the ukulele, traveling the 
country to perform at folk festivals, dances, 
and coffee shops, often accompanied on 
piano, percussions, and spoons by his wife, 
Karen Hendrickson. Known for his love of 
poetry, infectious sense of humor, and his the- 
atrics on stage and in the classroom, Dr. Woolf 
died February 4 of an apparent heart attack. 


He leaves his wife and brother. 


1970 

Edith Keith Arnold earned a master’s degree 
in social work at Michigan State University 
and worked for 10 years at the Michigan 
Department of Social Services and Bellingham 
Social Services in Washington State. An 
accomplished musician and organist, she regu- 
larly donated her time playing the organ at the 
Washington State Capitol on holidays. She 
died November 8, 2004, in Olympia, Wash., 
leaving her husband, Richard, a son and 


daughter, and her mother. 


ers) | 

Kathy Bates DeVaughn, of Chesterfield, 
Va., was retired from the Virginia Housing 
Development Authority. She died February 9, 


leaving a daughter and three sisters. 


1974 


William Trapp earned a law degree at the 
Washington University School of Law and 
joined Brown, Hay, and Stephens in 
Springfield, Ill., in 1981, becoming partner in 
1984 and engaging in civil litigation practice 
until 2004. A member of the governing board 


of the Lincoln Douglas American Inn of Court, 


Please send alumni death notices 
to OAM at 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, 
OH 44074 or fax to (440) 775-6575. 
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he also served on the board of the Illinois 
Symphony Orchestra for 10 years. He died 
August 14, 2004, leaving his wife, Ann Robert, 


a son, a daughter, and a stepson. 


1975 

Gregory Allen Best lived in the San 
Francisco Bay Area for the past 14 years, work- 
ing as an electrician at a local water utility 
company. An avid gardener, art, and music 
lover, as well as an outspoken opponent of 
racism and bigotry, he was politically active in 
his AFSCME union, mobilizing its members 
around cases and causes in defense of the 
working class, both locally and internationally. 
After his sudden death on December 16, 
2004, friends and co-workers paid tribute to 
his sense of humor and commitment to a just 
world for working people and the oppressed. 
He is survived by his wife, Phyllis, two sons, 


his mother, and nine siblings. 


1982 

Mare Williams earned a master’s degree in 
city planning at Cornell University and worked 
for HUD in Boston for many years. In 1997, 
he moved to Hartford, Conn., to work as a 
housing specialist for the city. He died of a 
sudden heart attack December 28, 2004, leav- 
ing his mother, brother, three sisters, and many 


extended family members. 


whe, 

Peter Woodruff Ment, a music history and 
performance major at Oberlin, died August 25, 
2004, in an automobile accident while surfing 
in Costa Rica. A New York native and resident, 
he worked as first assistant to fashion photog- 
rapher and videographer Stephane Sednaoui 
while also developing his own work. “Peter 
never abandoned his first love, playing bass and 
guitar, often with friends, and he was building 
a massive collection of recordings,” writes 
classmate Phyllis Asher '97. “He lived in the 
Williamsburg area of Brooklyn, surrounded by 
old college friends.” He is survived by his par- 


ents, a brother, and extended family members. 


2004 


David Webster was accepted to Oberlin early 


decision with the class of 2001. He majored in 
religion, studied music and philosophy, and 
spoke of working for Amnesty International 
after graduation. “Although David loved sports, 


no passion ever surpassed his love of playing 


guitar,” writes his father, Rev. Gordon Webster. 
“One of the dreams he cherished was to 
become the next Jimi Hendrix. At the heart of 
the contradictions David suffered internally 
was the challenge to his passion for life posed 
by clinical depression, which manifested itself 
in a serious way toward the end of his fresh- 
man year.” He left Oberlin in 1998, studied at 
the University of Miami, and then returned to 
finish at Oberlin in 2004. David died August 
16, 2004, leaving his father, mother Gloria, 
brother Daniel, and sister Diana. “He still 
shines in our love: handsome, highly intelli- 
gent, loyal to his close friends, yearning for a 
better world, loving music, playing guitar, and 


questioning God about the way things are.” 


STAFE 


Bernice Grant retired in 1981 after 19 years 
as assistant director of personnel at Oberlin. A 
member of the First United Methodist Church 
of Oberlin and its Women’s Club, she died 
April 22, leaving a son, a daughter, and two 
grandchildren. 


Betty Jean Wigginton retired in 1984 after 
20 years at the College, mostly as an adminis- 
trative assistant in the departments of philoso- 
phy and classics. A resident of Oberlin since 
1946 and a member of Grace Lutheran Church, 
she died March 9, leaving her husband, Fred, 
three sons, a daughter, and four grandchildren. 


FRIENDS 


Louise Toth, wife of violinist and former 
Conservatory faculty member Andor Toth Sr, 
and mother of the late Andor Toth Jr. 69, a for- 
mer professor of chamber music at Oberlin, 
died March 6 in Friday Harbor, Wash. An 
internationally acclaimed soprano, she and her 
husband performed chamber music, lieder, 
and art song concerts throughout North and 
South America and Europe. She taught voice 
at several colleges, including the Oberlin 
Conservatory, and was known for her operatic 
roles and first performances of solo works by 
contemporary composers. She is survived by 


her husband, two sons, and two grandchildren. 


I :: Dr. Gloria 
Fontana earned her doctorate at the University 


of Michigan. 
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QUESTION: WHAT SHOULD 
PHYSICS MAJORS DO WHEN 
THEY RETIRE? 


ANSWER: COME TO KENDAL 
AT OBERLIN AND HAVE FUN! 


Alan Carroll, ‘58, makes it to the top of 
the climbing wall in Philip’s gym. 
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Harvey Culbert, ‘58, gives orders to the Kendal “Precision Lawn Chair Drill Team” in 
the all-out, city-wide Oberlin Spring Parade drawing applause as it marches through town. 


KENDAL 


2 at Obevlin 


A Continuing Cave Retwement Community 
serving older adults inthe Quaker tradition. 


600 Kendal Drive * Oberlin, OH 44074 
1-800-548-9469 + www.kao.kendal.org 


Alice (Summerbell) Culbert, °58, looks over her loom 
and shows the joy of weaving in the craft room. 
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‘50, a resident of Kendal 


Photos by Leslie Candor Farquhar, 
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Field of Dreams 
photos by Kelly Viancourt 


The Yeoman baseball team had the rare opportunity to play 
at Jacobs Field this spring—home of the Cleveland Indians— 
where they posted a 7-3 win over Case Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. The Yeomen finished the year 12-24. 


